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PREFATORY NOTE 


On behalf of the English Association I beg to 
thank the writers of these Essays and Studies for 
their gifts. 

It will be understood that each writer is solely 
responsible for his own paper, and is responsible for 
it alone. 

We hope that similar collections will follow 
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ENGLISH PLACE-NAMES'! 


_ Tue Ordnance Map of England contains many thousands 
of names—names of towns, villages, districts, rivers, moun- 
tains, and the like. From the point of view of the unlearned, 


_ these names may be divided into two classes : those which 


have an obvious meaning, and those which have not. As 
examples of the first class we may take Newcastle, High- 
bridge, Redhill, and Blackwater. These, and many more, 
are at once perceived by everybody to be significant, though 
topographical or historical knowledge may be neéded to show 
the precise reason for which they were given. On the other 
hand, names like London, Kent, Thames, Helvellyn—in fact, 
the vast majority of the names on the map—are, to persons 
not specially instructed, mere arbitrary sequences of sounds, 
which might just as fitly have been applied to any other places 
or natural objects as to those which they actually serve to 


_ identify. At the same time, no intelligent person can doubt 


that even these names cannot have been given without 
some reason, and that if we had only sufficient knowledge 
we should find them just as significant as those which need 
no interpretation. 

It is natural that curiosity with regard to the meaning of 
these enigmatical names should be very widely felt, and the 
writers who have attempted to satisfy this curiosity are 
innumerable. Unfortunately nearly everything that has 
been written on the subject is worthless.2, With very few 

1 This paper is an expansion of a lecture delivered at the London Institu- 


tion in January, 1907. 
* Among the few books that can be mentioned as exceptions is the late 


- Canon Isaac Taylor’s Names and their Histories. The appendix on English 


village names in this work is in fact the only good general survey of this 
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exceptions, the scholars who have possessed the philologica 
knowledge requisite for the scientific treatment of the subjec 
have been so conscious of its difficulties that they have pre 
ferred to leave it alone. It has therefore fallen into th 
hands of unqualified persons, for many of whom it seems t 
have an unaccountable attraction. Their usual procedure i 
to ransack the dictionaries of Anglo-Saxon, Danish, Welsh 
and other languages, and if they can find words in any a 
these which bear some resemblance to the syllables of th 
name to be explained, and which, when joined together with 
out the slightest regard to grammatical rules, can be mad 
to yield something like a plausible sense, they imagine tha 
they have solved the problem of its etymology. 

It must be admitted that the explanations arrived at ii 
this haphazard fashion are often much more interesting tha: 
those which are the result of methodical research. And n 
wonder! An etymologist who can operate at will with th 
words of half a dozen languages, and has no inconvenien 
grammatical knowledge to hamper him in putting then 
together, is able to make a name mean almost anything h 
likes ; and if he is a person of taste he will of course choos 
to find in it some bit of picturesque description, a referenc 
to ancient beliefs or superstitions, or a memorial of som 
historical event. Fact is usually less entertaining tha: 
fiction, and for this reason false etymologies are to mos 
people more attractive than true ones. An opinion which i 


part of the subject that has yet been published. The earlier book by th 
same author, Words and Places, is admirably written, but its state 
ments respecting English names are almost wholly obsolete. Professo 
Skeat has published some valuable pamphlets on the place-names of severe 
counties. The two books by Mr. W. H. Duignan, on the place-names c 
Staffordshire and of Worcestershire, are greatly superior to the ordinar 
run of such works. The author makes no pretence of first-hand scholai 
ship, but he has consulted scholars. Many of his interpretations ar 
erroneous, but his industrious collection of documentary evidence ha 
great value. 


a 
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_ widely prevalent, and sometimes frankly avowed, is that no 
certainty is attainable in the interpretation of place-names, 
_and that therefore it is absurd to reject a pretty or amusing 
explanation merely because philological pedants, for some 
unintelligible reason, choose to assert that it is untenable. 

Now I hope to show some reason for believing that by the 

use of proper methods, the origin of our place-names may 
often be determined with a high degree of probability, and 
even with positive certainty. That the matter is not of 
the highest importance may be freely admitted; but as 
false local etymology has in the past been the source of 
a great deal of historical error, so sound local etymology 
may sometimes be a valuable help in the discovery of his- 
torical truth. At any rate, if the subject is worth studying 
at all, it is worth studying with an honest desire to arrive at 
the truth, even though the truth should turn out, as it some- 
times will, to be disappointingly commonplace. 

Assuming, then, that we wish to know what our English 
place-names really do mean, and not to be amused with 
baseless fancies about them, let us consider what are the 
methods by which their meaning may be discovered. 

_~ A large proportion of the names on our maps are of great 
antiquity, and occur in existing documents, many of which 
are more than a thousand, and some nearly two thousand 
years old. When we have a name to interpret, our first 
step should obviously be to ascertain its oldest known spell- 
ing—or, if possible, the two or three earliest spellings, to 
avoid the risk of being misled by some ancient scribe’s 
blunder. Of course we have to make sure that the name 
in our early document is that of the right place—a pre- 
caution often neglected with unfortunate results. The next 
step is to discover what pronunciation the old written form 
represents. Most of the letters of the alphabet had anciently 
different sounds from those they have now, and even at one 
and the same period different writers did not always use the 
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letters with the same values. If we misinterpret the spelling 
—if, for instance, we fancy that the letter z was meant to be 
sounded as in zeal, when it really stood for ts—we shall 
be led astray in our etymologizing. It is often difficult to 
find out the pronunciation expressed by the old spelling of 
a name, but with adequate scholarship it is usually not 
impossible. 

Suppose now that we have arrived at the pronunciation 
of our place-name as it was, say, a thousand years ago. 
We shall very likely find that the name has altered so much 
that any etymological guess based merely on the modern 
form must of necessity be wrong. We may find also, if we 
have the needful linguistic knowledge, that the name now 
interprets itself ; that it is either a simple word or a gram- 
matically-formed compound in the English of the year 900, 
or in some other language (perhaps Old Danish) which was 
spoken in the district at the time when the document was 
written; and that it expresses a meaning which either 
correctly describes the place or tells something credible 
about its history. In that case we may reasonably assume 
that our problem is solved. 

On the other hand, it may turn out that the earliest 
accessible form of the name would have been just as un- 
intelligible at the time when our document was written as 
it is to-day. Even then, however, our inquiry is not neces- 
sarily hopeless. For modern scholars have learned, by 
laborious comparison, to know the laws according to which 
English sounds have changed from century to century. 
Hence, when we know how a name was pronounced at 
a certain epoch, we can often infer with certainty how it 
must have been pronounced some centuries earlier. The 
name, reduced to its prehistoric form, may be found to be 
obviously significant in the language of the earlier date. If 
not, we can only conclude that the etymology is with our 
present means insoluble, and wait for further light. 
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A certain number of the names still found on the map of 
England’ occur, mostly in widely different forms, in docu-' 
ments written during the Roman dominion, from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand years ago. There is a Roman 
military road-book of the second century, commonly called 
the Antonine Itinerary, which gives the distances, along the 
great highways, from one town to another. There is a work 
on Geography by Claudius Ptolemy of Alexandria, written in 
Greek about A.D. 150, which records the latitudes and longi- 
tudes of British river-mouths, capes, and sometimes of towns. 
There are also Roman military documents of somewhat later 
date that contain many of our names; and others are to 
be found in various Latin writers from Caesar downwards. 

Now these earliest records were written before the English 
—the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes—came to this island. The 
names found in them must therefore belong to the language 
of the ancient Britons, unless indeed they were given by 
the still older inhabitants, in which case it would be hope- 
less to think of finding out their meaning. About the ancient 
British tongue we do know something, and many of our 
oldest names have been satisfactorily explained by its 
means. 

The explanation, however, is not such an easy business as 
many popular writers imagine. It is a common delusion 
that the Britons of the second century spoke modern Welsh, 
and that therefore a Welsh dictionary is the only instrument 
needed for the translation of the British names that were 
written down by Romans eighteen hundred years ago. Now 
it is perfectly true that modern Welsh is, except for the large 
number of words that it has borrowed from other tongues, 
the direct descendant of the ancient British language. But 

modern research has established the fact that the British of 
the second century was a fully inflected language, which has 
developed into Welsh much in the same way as Latin has 
developed into French ; namely, by dropping nearly all its 
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final syllables, and changing most of its sounds (so that the 
identity of the words is no longer recognizable except by 
those who know what the sound-changes have been), by 
losing many of its words, and by adopting words from other 
languages. Not a few of the supposed Welsh words which 
amateur etymologists are fond of using to explain ancient 
British names are actually known to be borrowed from 
English. Moreover, the Welsh dictionaries are very un- 
trustworthy, and contain many words that never existed at 
all; some of them having been invented for the express pur- 
pose of accounting for place-names. Among these spurious 
coinages are caint and gwent, which the dictionaries tell 
us mean ‘open or champaign country’. These figments 
are intended to explain the proper names Caint, which 
is Welsh for Kent, and Gwent, which is the name of 
the district round Caerwent in Monmouthshire.. In in- 
numerable popular books we are informed that the Romans 
latinized the British name Caint into Cantium. Now it is 
true that the ending -wm is Latin; but the original British 
form was not Caint, but Cantion. Ptolemy’s spelling Kavriov 
is by accident quite correct, because Greek and British © 
happened to agree in the form of neuter nouns of the o de- — 
clension. The British name has become Caint in Welsh by 
dropping the ending and transferring the 7 to the first syl- 
lable, these being the regular processes of sound-develop- 
ment, which have been gone through by all words of similar 
form that have survived. In the fifth century, when the 
south-east corner of Britain was conquered, the name had 
probably lost its ending and become Cant, and was adopted 
by the English in that form. According to the well-known 
phonetic laws of Old English, this name regularly became 
Cent (C pronounced K) ; that is to say, the 7 first modified 
the a into e, and then dropped off. The Old English name — 


* The Old English Cent is feminine, corresponding to Beda’s Latin 
Cantia, which perhaps represents a real British form. 


“sr 
atl 
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for ‘people of Cantion’ was Cantware, whence Cantwara- 
burh, “borough of the Cantware,’ now Canterbury. The 
‘reason why the original a has not here been changed into 
eis that already in prehistoric times an Old English word 
ending in 7 (after a long root-syllable) lost that sound 
when it became the first element of a compound. If the 
compound had been formed at a later date it would have 
been Centware, and the name of the city would now be 
Kenterbury. 

What Cantion really means it is impossible to say with 
certainty, We have no means of knowing whether it prima- 
rily denoted the country, or the South Foreland (Ptolemy’s 
Kdyriov dxpov), or whether it is derived from the tribal 
name of the inhabitants (in Latin Cantiz), As the Irish céide, 
a market, must descend from an Old Celtic cantion, Sir John 
Rhys has conjectured that the district may have been so 
ealled because it was the place of resort for merchants from 

Gaul; but this seems very doubtful. 

As I have already stated, the ground on which lexico- 
graphers have inferred the existence of a Welsh word gwent, 
with the sense ‘ open or champaign country ’, or ‘ plain ’, is 

‘that Gwent is, and has been from early times, the name of 
the region now known in English as Monmouthshire. The 
alleged meaning of the name is descriptively appropriate 
only to a part of the district ; and there is reason for believ- 
ing that the district was so called from its capital, now 
Caerwent (the prefixed word caer meaning ‘fortress ’). 
Caerwent is in Roman records called Venta. It is com- 
monly said that this is a latinized form of the British name 
Gwent. It is not “latinized’ at all. The ancient British 
name was Wenta; we may retain the spelling Venta, if we 
remember that the Latin v was pronounced (at least nearly) 
like our w. I have already said that Welsh has dropped all 
its original unaccented final vowels ; and it has also turned 

its original initial w into gw, so that the Welsh form of the 


OA 4\ 
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Ancient British Wenta is necessarily Gwent Besides Caer- 
went, which the Romans called for distinction Venta Silurum- 
(i.e. Venta of the Silures), there were two other places of the 
same name, Venta Icenorum, the capital of the Iceni in 
Norfolk, and Venta Belgarum (of the Belgae) ; the name of 
this last Wenta was turned by the English into Wintan- 
ceaster,2 now Winchester. The meaning of Wenta has not 
yet been discovered. 

The Welsh word dwr, water, which makes a great figure 
in popular books treating of the etymclogy of place-names, 
is not exactly spurious, but it is a mere modern colloquial 
shortening of dwfr, the ancient British form of which was 
dubron. Itis therefore evident that this modern word cannot 
be used to explain such ancient names as Durovernon (Canter- 
bury), or Durnovaria (whence the Old English Dornwaraceaster, 
now Dorchester). An ingenious combination of two absur- 
dities appears in the explanation of the name of the river 
Derwent as ‘dwr gwent, the water of the gwent or champaign 
country ’, which has found its way into many school-books. 

It would be just as reasonable to try to read Virgil by 
means of a French dictionary and with no grammar, as to 
try to translate ancient British names by means of a Welsh 
dictionary. To say this is to condemn nearly everything 
that has been written on the subject in popular books. 


1 It may be remarked that in the Central dialect of Old French a g was 
prefixed to an initial w in words adopted from the Germanic languages ; 
thus guarde (modern French garde, English guard) is from the Germanic 
word represented by the English ward. If this is due to the influence of 
Gaulish (which must have been nearly identical with Ancient British), it is 
not unlikely that the British initial w may even in Roman times have had a 
faint g sound before it. But this sound must at any rate have been much 
weaker than in modern Welsh, as otherwise it would have been preserved in 
the Latin and Old English forms of British place-names. In modern Welsh 
initial gu becomes w when the word is syntactically connected with a pre- 
ceding word which in Ancient British ended in a vowel. 

* The vowel-change is regular ; in the earliest Old English there was no 
such combination of sounds as ent. 
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Perhaps it may not be too much to hope that intelligent 
readers will admit that much of what I have said has at least 


some prima facie likelihood. No one who knows much 


about the history of any language will think it probable that 
Welsh has remained unchanged for some eighteen hundred 
years, And when I assert that the changes have been as 
great as those which have transformed Latin into French, 
and that therefore the Welsh dictionary, in the hands of 
a person not specially trained to use it, is worthless as a key 
to the interpretation of British names of the first or second 
century, it will perhaps be acknowledged that the statement 
is not intrinsically incredible. But the question may reason- 


~abiy-bke asked, what are the means by which philologists 


claim to be able to interpret some of these ancient names ? 
There is no surviving British literature of the period of 
Roman-rule ; how then is it possible to discover what the 
British language of this early date was like? The question 
deserves an answer, and I will endeavour to give it, so far 
as can be done without presupposing more philological know- 
ledge than ordinary educated readers may be expected to 
possess. | 

In the first place, the history of the Welsh language for — 


_ many centuries back can be traced by means of its extensive 
_ literary remains. When we compare the forms of Welsh 


words as they appear in the oldest literature with those in 
which they are now current, we discover that many of the 


-sounds of the language have undergone certain uniform 


changes. For instance, if a modern Welsh word contains 
a 6, d, or g between vowels or at the end, we know that 


_ those sounds are alterations of an_original p, ¢, or & respec- 
_ tively. Again, if a word in the oldest known Welsh con- 
_ tained an intervocalic or final b, m, d, or g, then we find (if 


_ the word has come down into the modern language) that 


the consonant has not remained unaltered : 6 and m have 


become v (written f), d has become dd (pronounced like th 
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in father), and g has disappeared. Several other changes are 
equally well attested ; so that we can say, not as a matter 
of conjecture but as a matter of historic fact, that most of 
the words in the modern Welsh dictionaries have undergone 
noteworthy changes in form. Still, the evidence of Welsh 
literature does not carry us quite as far back as we require 
to go. The oldest literary Welsh had already lost the end- 
ings indicating case and gender, which ancient Gaulish in- 
scriptions show that the language originally possessed. 
These, however, have not disappeared without leaving traces. 
For example, while the dictionary form of the adjective 
meaning ‘white’ is gwyn, representing the Old British 
masculine windos and neuter windon, the Welsh for ‘ white 
river ’ is afon wen. The explanation of this is that the Old 
British was abond windd ; the final d of the feminine adjec- 
tive has had the effect of changing the 7 into e, and the fact - 
that the feminine noun ended in a vowel has prevented the 
w of the following adjective from becoming gw, as it did when 
the word began a sentence or when the preceding word ended 
in a consonant. Much light on the prehistoric forms of | 
Welsh words is afforded by comparison with the closely 
related Irish language, in which the nouns and adjectives — 
often retain more distinct traces of the primitive declensions 
than the corresponding words in Welsh. Further, just as 
a rare Old French word, not surviving in modern French, — 
may sometimes be interpreted by reference to the equivalent 
word in Italian or Spanish, it often happens that words con- 
tained in Ancient British place-names have been preserved 
(with the normal change of form) in Irish, although even 
the earliest known Welsh had already lost them, 

The -vocabulary, then, which has to be used for the in- 
terpretation of the British place-names of the Roman period, 
is not that of modern or even of early Welsh, but is a vocabu- 
lary reconstructed by means of a comparative study of the 
Celtic languages. It would, of course, be absurd to suppose 
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_ that the whole of the language of early Britain can be re- 
covered by the inferential methods that I have described. 


In all probability the ancient language contained many 


- words that have been lost both in Welsh and Irish; and 


even of those that have survived, many, we may reasonably 
assume, had xenses not precisely identical with those which 


_ they have come to express in historical times. Hence it is 


very likely that many of the British names found in Roman 


_ records will never be explained with certainty. Still, there 


are a considerable number of which the etymology can be 
clearly ascertained. It is of some importance to point out 


_that the Roman spelling of British names, wherever we 


are able to control it, turns out to be remarkably accurate. 
There are no such strange deformations as are found in the 
English representations of Indian names in the early days 
of the Hast India Company. It is not true, as is popularly 
supposed, that the Romans euphonized the barbarous names 
by inserting vowels between the syllables ; the phonetics of 
Latin and Old Celtic were so much alike that such a pro- 


- cedure was unnecessary. It is true that the mediaeval tran- 


seribers of Roman records have often blundered grievously, 


- as we see, for instance, from the various readings in our 


t 


: copies of the Antonine Itinerary. But wherever the original 
_ reading of a Roman-British name is certain, we may rest 


secure that we have before us an exact reproduction of the 
native pronunciation. 

One of the names which have been furnished with pre- 
tended explanations out of the Welsh dictionary is London, 


_ anciently Londinion—or, as Tacitus latinized it, Londinium. 
Most of the modern histories of London tell us that this name 


- means either “fort or town by the lake’ (from the Welsh 


Uyn, lake, and din, fort or town), or ‘ fort or town of ships ’, 
from the Welsh llong, a ship. Now these Welsh words are, 


unlike cavnt and gwent, genuine and ancient ; but they have 
_ changed somewhat in form during eighteen hundred years, 


1119 : B 
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Philologists who have investigated the history of the British 
language all agree that in the first century the British form 
of the compound meaning ‘lake-fort’ would have been 
Lindudiinon, and that of the compound meaning ‘ ship-fort ’ 
would have been Longodinon. Now since, as I have just 
said, the Romans did not ‘corrupt’ the Celtic names which 
they wrote down, it is obvious that neither of these forms will 
account for ‘Londinium’, There is another fatal objection 
to the interpretation ‘ ship-fort ’, viz. that the British word 
longa, a ship, is known to be an adoption of the Latin navis 
longa, and would therefore be unlikely to occur in the name 
of a British city as early as the time of Tacitus. 

We have to accept the form Londinion as it stands, with- 
out any lawless meddling with its consonants or vowels, 
What is certain about it is that it is not a compound; that 
is to say, it contains one root and not two. It is derived 
from a word londos (or londd, londi, &c.; the declensional 
syllable is uncertain) by the successive addition of two 
suffixes, -ino- and -io-, which originally served to form 
adjectives. M. D’Arbois de Jubainville has conjectured that 
Londinion, properly the neuter of an adjective, means ‘ the 
place belonging to a man named Londinos ’, and that this — 
personal name is derived from londos, a word that survives 
in Irish as lonn, savage, wild. . This guess seems to be the 
only one hitherto offered that has the merit of being philo- 
logically possible. The meaning given to the assumed per- 
sonal name is not inconceivable, when we remember that in 
early times such words as ‘ bear’ and ‘ wolf ’ were continu- 
ally used in the formation of names of men and even of 
women, Still, we must not suppose that this explanation of — 
the name Londinion is certain, or anything near it. There 
may have been other words of the form lond- besides the one — 
that survives in Irish, and even that word may have greatly 
changed its meaning. It may be that Londinion does mean 
‘the place of Londinos ’, and yet that the word from which | 
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_ the man’s name is derived may have had some other mean- 
ing than ‘savage’. But as no such name as Londinos has 
_ yet been found borne by any Briton or Gaul, the theory of 
personal derivation remains uncertain. All we really know is 
; that the name of the city is derived, by the addition of 
suffixes, from a word lond-, the meaning of which is still 
_ obseure. However, our inability to find a satisfactory solu- 
_ tion of the problem is no reason for acquiescing in guesses 
which we know to be wrong. It is only a reason for waiting 
_ patiently for further light. 
: London is almost the only instance+ in which a British 
name of a town has remained nearly unaltered for nineteen 
ie hundred years. As a rule, when the Angles and Saxons 
j adopted the name of an inhabited place, they appended to 
it a descriptive word in their own language, such as ceaster 
(borrowed from the Latin castrum), a fortified city, burh, 
borough, or wic, a dwelling-place. Thus Wenta became 
_Wintanceaster, now contracted to Winchester. If the British 
name was a aed one, it lost some of its ees for in- 


ssibly mean a place where yew-trees grew. It is often 
said that Eburacon comes from Ebura, a supposed name of 
he Ouse, one of whose tributaries is still called the Ure. 
this is a mistake. The argument on which it is founded 
is as follows. The name of the French city Evreux is derived 
from the tribe called Eburovices ; and as the territory of 
this tribe bordered on the river Eure, antiquaries have 
inferred that the name Eure must be a contraction of Ebura. 
3ut in fact the ancient name of the river was Autura, which 
+ Another example is Dover, in the Antonine Itinerary Dubris (ablative), 
which can hardly be anything else than the plural of dubron, water. 
B2 


d 
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by regular sound-change has become Eure. There is thus no 
reason for thinking that there ever was such a Celtic river- 


name as Ebura ; if it had existed, its form in modern French ~ 


. 


would, according to phonetic laws, have been Yévre or — 


Hiévre. Further, it is a quite baseless assumption that the 


Ouse at York was ever called by the name that is now borne — 


by its tributary stream; and Ure is a mere modern mis- 
spelling of Yore. As we do know that Eburos was a Celtic 
name actually borne by men, and was also a common noun 


meaning ‘ yew-tree’, the probability is that Eburacon is © 


derived from the one or the other. In Gaul most of the 
place-names ending in -dcon (latinized -dcwm, in modern 
French -ay or ac- according to the local dialect) are known 
to be derived from persons; and that affords some reason 
for preferring the personal derivation in this instance. 

By the time of the Angle conquest, the British language 
had changed a good deal, and Eburacon had come to be 
pronounced Hvuréc. In accordance with their usual practice 
the Angles dropped the last syllable and added their word 
wic, so that the name became Loforwic (the f being pro- 
nounced as v). This form is not due, as is commonly said, 
to a popular etymology connecting the name with the Old 


English word eofor, a wild boar. In Old English the vowel 3 


e ordinarily became eo when there was a wu in the next syl- 
lable, so that Hvur- could not possibly have become anything 
else than Hofor-. In the ninth century the city fell into the 
hands of the Danes, who turned the name into Jorvik, after- 
wards contracted into York. : 

Another city that retains part of its old name in a cor- 


rupted shape is Lichfield. The common notion is that this — 


name means ‘field of corpses’, from the Old English Jic, 
a dead body. This cannot be right, because in the eighth 
century the historian Beda writes the name not as Licfelth 
but as Lyccidfelth. The true explanation is as follows. 
About two miles from Lichfield are the ruins of a Roman 


ie | 
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fortification, the name of which in the second century was 
| Létocéion,: meaning ‘ grey wood’. As the British language 
changed, the name came to be pronounced Luttcoit. In early 
_ Welsh writers Cair Luitcoit (cair, now caer, meaning fortress) 
is mentioned as an ancient city. When the Angles conquered 
_ the country, they seem to have left the old fortified town un- 
_ inhabited (as they often did), and made their own settlement 
in the ‘ Luitcoit-field "—that is to say, in the tract of country 
adjacent to the old Létocéton. The alteration of Lwitcoit 
into Lyccid is not very great. A name of similar origin, 
by the way, is Chesterfield ; the ‘chester’ or Roman station 
is a mile away from the town that has arisen in its ‘ field ’. 

It is worth while to mention that in the twelfth century 
the historian Henry of Huntingdon,” finding the name Cair 
Luitcoit in a list of ancient cities, chose to identify it with 
Lincoln. No doubt Luitcoit does sound something like 
Lincoln as pronounced by a man with a bad cold; but the 
names have etymologically nothing in common, and there is 
sufficient evidence to prove that the real Luitcoit was Lich- 
field. Nevertheless, the historians of Lincoln go on telling 
us that an ancient name of the city was Cair Luitcoit ; and 
_ some of them, to make the story look more plausible, have 
turned Luitcoit into ‘ Lindcoed ’. 

The British name of Dorchester was Durnovaria (the v 
_ being pronounced as w). Now as durno- means ‘ fist ’, and 
war is the root of the Welsh gware, play, it seems possible 
that the town got its name because it was adjacent to a place 
_ set apart for pugilistic encounters. However this may be, the 
_ Saxons at first called the place Dornwara-ceaster (retaining 
the contemporary British form of the name unchanged), 


1 This is, in the Roman documents, recorded in two forms which are 
_ due to scribal errors. In the Antonine Itinerary it is Htoceto (ablative), 
_ and in the Ravenna Geographer Lectocetwm. 

_ * The mistaken identification is found also, a few years later, in Geoffrey 
_ of Monmouth. 
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but afterwards shortened this to Dornceaster, whence the 
modern form. The inhabitants of the region about * Dorn- 
ceaster ’ were called Dorn-s&te (sée being a word for settlers 
or dwellers), and this has now become, in the form Dorset, 
the name of the county. 


The Roman-British name Regulbiwm (in Kent) seems to — 


have meant ‘ promontory ’, from gulbd, a beak, with a Celtic 
prefix ru- or ro-, corresponding to the Latin pro-. The 
name became in Old English times Raculf and Reculf, and 
subsequently Raculfesceaster. The modern form, Reculver, 
shows abnormal contraction. 

Another name of the same region, Rutwpice (whence the 
‘Rutupine oysters ’ mentioned by Juvenal), seems also to 
contain the prefix ru-, but its etymology has not been deter- 
mined. The name has undergone strange transformations. 
In Beda it appears as Reptacestir ; at a later time the affix 
‘borough ’ was substituted for ‘chester ’, and the place is now 
called Richborough, an intermediate form being Ratesburgh. 

The modern Wroxeter, in Old English Wrocenceaster or 
Wreocenceaster, is the Roman Viroconiwm or Uriconium. The 
name has obviously some connexion with that of the Wrekin, 
the conspicuous hill in the neighbourhood. According to 
Sir John Rh¥s, Viroconium was so called from a local tribe 
whose eponymus was an ancestor or chief named Virocé 
(genitive Viroconas). This personal name is a compound of 
viros, man, and c#, dog, these words occurring frequently as 
elements in Celtic personal names. The Wrekin is by the 


* The 6b of the British name seems to have already changed to v by the 
time of the Jutish conquest of Kent, and in Old English spelling this sound 


was represented by f. The sound of g (as in go) did not exist in early Old | 


English (the letter g having a different value), and the nearest approach te 
it was & (written c), Compare the Old English Créacas for Graeci, Greeks. 
The change by which an original g between vowels has disappeared in Welsh 
had, we may infer, not taken place (or, at least, did not yet affect the 


initial of the second element of a compound) when Regulbium fell into 4 


English hands. 


a 
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early Welsh bards called Dinlle Urecon. Sir J. Rhy¥s has 
adduced strong reasons for believing that Dinlle means ‘ the 
fortress of the god Lugus ’, and the name of the tribe was 
appended in order to distinguish this particular fortress from 
others of the same name. The English settlers in the dis- 
trict preserved only the second part of the Welsh name, so 
that the hill is now called simply Wrekin. A place in the 
neighbourhood, now called. Wrockwardine, was in the thir- 
teenth century Wrochewurthin; here we find the Wrocen- 
of Wroxeter combined with the Old English wordign, an 
estate or farm. 

The name of the god Lugus, mentioned a little before, 
appears to be the first element in Luguvaliwm, now Carlisle. 
The modern name represents, in its second syllable, the later 
pronunciation of Luguwvaliwm in the Welsh dialect of Cum- 
bria ; the first syllable is the word caer, city or fortress, 
which the Welsh have prefixed to many of the ancient 
names of cities. 

Inasmuch as the Romans in Britain must often have found 
it necessary to erect towns or military stations in places that 
were uninhabited and had not native names, we might have 
expected to find that they often gave Latin names to these 
new foundations. As a matter of fact, names of Latin ety- 
mology are almost entirely absent from the lists of towns 
and stations given in Roman military documents. What 


the Romans usually did, when they had to find a name for 


a station in a place that had no native appellation, was to 
take the British name of the adjacent river, and use it as 
a place-name. Thus Ddnum, now Doncaster, is from the 
name of the river Don ; Jsca, now-Exeter, is from the Exe ; 
Déva, now Chester, is from the Dee ; Derventio is the Roman 
name of two places on rivers still called Derwent ; Cunétio 
was on the river Kennet. In cases of this kind, where the 
Roman name of an inhabited place is simply identical with 
the British name of a river, without any native affix such as 
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dunum, fort, or briva, bridge, we may perhaps reasonably 
infer that the town or station was founded by the Romans 
on a spot that had previously had no name. Possibly a 
similar conclusion may be justified with regard to Lindwm 
(Lincoln), for the name is not a compound, but merely the 


British word lindus (modern Welsh Ilyn), a lake. If so, the — 


common assumption of antiquaries that a pre-Roman town 
existed on the site of Lincoln is erroneous. 

It is now time to speak of the names that first oceur in 
documents written after the English became masters of 
Britain. Of these documents the most important for our 
purpose are the monastic charters from the seventh to the 
twelfth century, which give us English names in their correct 
contemporary spelling, and thereby often make their ety- 
mology quite transparent. Next in order of importance 
comes the Domesday Book of William the Conqueror, It 
is true that the vast number of names contained in this 
record are often badly spelt ; but if we understand the prin- 
ciple of its orthography we can often discover with certainty 
what the names really were. The other sources from which 
we can derive information respecting the early forms of 
place-names are too numerous to specify. 


Some of the names that first appear in these records are 


British, and as they date from a time when the British 
tongue had come nearer to modern Welsh, they are often 
easier to interpret than those which are found in the older 
sources. I have not ventured to say anything of the river- 
names mentioned by Roman writers, because their ety- 
mology is very obscure. Z'amésis or Tamésa (Thames), 
Trisantona (Trent), Sabrina (Severn), Alauna (Allen and 
Lune), are examples of names that apparently belong to too 
early a stage of the language to be interpreted at present 
with any certainty. I may mention, however, that the 
name of the Dee, by Roman writers called Déva, has been 
with great probability explained by Sir J. Rh¥s as meaning 
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‘ goddess ’, implying that the personified river was an object 
of worship. One or two of the river-names found in later 
records are more intelligible. We have several rivers named 
Avon, which is merely the common Welsh word for ‘river ’. 
The streams had no doubt proper names of their own, but 
the Anglo-Saxons did not get hold of them. The river Ock, 
- which falls into the Thames at Abingdon, is called in Old 
English charters Hoccene ; and this seems to show that the 
name is derived from the British ehdéc (modern Welsh ehawg), 
a salmon. There are very sufficient reasons why no tribu- 
tary of the Thames now contains salmon; but it may well 
have been otherwise fifteen hundred years ago. 

Let us now consider the names that were given by the 
Angles and Saxons. In absolute strictness, it is not correct 
to speak of these names as having been ‘given’. The 
Anglo-Saxons deliberately gave names to their children, 
their swords, their houses, and their ships ; but they do not 
seem to have been in the habit of inventing or choosing 
names for places. How then, it may be asked, did the names 
come into existence ? The question may best be answered 
by citing a few examples. A thousand years ago or more, 
_ aman named Brihthelm lived on the coast of Sussex. When 
his neighbours spoke of his abode as Brihthelm’s té#n—this 
word, now pronounced ‘town’, having then the sense of 
“farm enclosure ’—they were clearly not inventing a name 
for the place, but merely referring to it in the most obvious 
way possible. But long after Brihthelm was dead and for- 
gotten, Brihthelmestin continued to be the name of the 
farm and of the village that had gathered round it. The 
village grew into a large town, which till quite lately was 

called Brighthelmstone, though the name is now contracted 
Sto Brighton. 

! Again, on the Thames some fifty-five miles in a straight 
line from London there was a ford over which drovers led 
_ their cattle, and a few miles higher up there was another ford 
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across which the swine were driven to and from their pasture 
in the wood. The cluster of houses near the ‘ oxen-ford ” has 
grown up into the city of Oxford!; and though no village 
arose at the ‘swine-ford’, the bridge by which the ford has 
been superseded is still called Swinford Bridge. Once more, 
a list of boundaries of an estate in Sussex, written in the ninth 
century, mentions a ‘new building’—in Old English N7timbre. 
Perhaps it may not have been very new even then ; but it 
had been new once. The new building became old, and dis- 
appeared ; but still, after a thousand years, a tiny hamlet 
bears the name of Nightimber. Similarly, most of the places 
called Newton, Newnham or Nuneham (Niwan ham, new 
‘home ’), Newbottle or Newbold (bold, botl, a house) have 
had those names for 800 years, and probably much longer. 
Since the Anglo-Saxon names of places originated in this 
spontaneous way, it is not surprising to find that a large 
proportion of them are derived from names of persons. As 
these persons are absolutely unknown to us, and were no 
doubt mostly mere farmers or cottagers, it cannot be said 
that place-names of this type yield us very interesting in- 
formation. Such interest as they have lies in the curious 
changes they have undergone since they were first written 
down. Some of them, if we had not their old spelling to 
guide us, would seem to have very different meanings from 
those which they actually have. Alderley, for instance, 
looks as if it had something to do with alders, and Barrow- 
cote as if it contained the word barrow, a burial-mound ; but 
in fact the former means Ealdred’s léah or meadow, and the 
latter Beornweard’s cottage. In some cases, when the 
modern rustic pronunciation of a name completely disguises 
its etymology, an old-fashioned spelling has been retained, 


* The many persons who maintain that Oxford has any other etymology 
than this, merely show that they have not made the preliminary studies 
that would entitle them to express an independent opinion on the origin of 
place-names. 
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which shows some traces of the original form. It is not 
difficult to see that Sawbridgeworth and Woolfardisworthy 
are derived from the well-known personal names Sbeorht and 
Wulfheard; but the modern local forms “Sapser ’ and ‘Oozery’ 
would, if we had no other evidence, be hopelessly obscure. 
The syllable -ing, which frequently occurs in place-names 
_ of Old English date, has given rise to a great deal of mis- 
taken speculation. Some have imagined it to be identical 
with the modern dialect word ing, a meadow; this word, 
however, did not exist in Old English,1 but represents the 
Old Norse eng, a meadow. It is found in some modern 
place-names, as Ingbirchworth, Ings; but the syllable ing 
that appears so often in Old English names has a different 
origin. In‘Old English this syllable was added to personal 
names to form patronymics, like -ijns in Greek. Thus, in 
the Biblical genealogies, ‘Seth was Adaming’ stands for 
‘Seth was the son of Adam’. It was also appended (in the 
plural form -ingas, genitive -inga, locative -ingum) to names 
of places or districts, to form designations for the inhabitants 
of the locality, as in Sodomingas and Gomorringas, the people 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, Centingas, the people of Kent. It 
is in the patronymic function that this suffix is chiefly found 
in English local nomenclature. Sometimes it stands as the 
ending of a place-name: Godalming, for instance, was the 
abode of the Godhelmingas or children of Godhelm. More 
frequently we find a patronymic, formed with this suffix, in 
the genitive plural, followed by some such word as ham, home, 
tun, town (meaning a single farm), as in Buccingaham, Buck- 
ingham, which probably means the abode of the descendants 
of Bucca.2 There are many place-names of similar forma- 


1 A curious mistake has been made by some writers, who have asserted 
that the word occurs in a list of boundaries in a charter of 4.D. 938. This 
is not the fact; the transcriber of the charter wrote ing on by mistake for 
inn on, meaning ‘ into’. : 

* This name is known to have been borne by several persons. 
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tion in which the a of the genitive plural is wanting, as in 
Eadwulfingtin, now Adlington in Cheshire. It was the 
opinion of Kemble that in the latter class of names the syl- 
lable -ing has not its function of forming patronymics, but is 
practically equivalent to a genitive suffix, so that Had- | 
wulfingtin would mean simply ‘ the farm of Eadwulf’. There 
does not, however, appear to be any evidence that the 
ending -ing was used in this way, and I am inclined to think 
that in place-names of this kind the a of the genitive plural 
was dropped on account of the length of the personal name 
to which it was appended. As a rule, we find -inga where 
the patronymic (in the singular) is a dissyllable, and -ing 
when it is polysyllabic. 

Besides those patronymics in -ingas which designated the 
children or descendants of some person who lived perhaps 
two or three generations back, there were others that were 
the appellations of royal or noble families. We read in the 
life of St. Guthlac that he belonged to the famous Mercian 
family of the Iclingas, whose name evidently marks them as 
the reputed descendants of Icel, the great-grandfather, ac- 
cording to the pedigree in the Chronicle, of Creoda, the first 
king of Mercia. Whether Icel was a real person or not we 
have no means of knowing ; it is possible that he is a mythic 
eponymus invented to account for the name of the Iclingas, 
and that this name is not a true patronymic at all; it is 
possible, again, that Icel was a personage of ancient heroic 
tradition, from whom the kings of Mercia chose to consider 
themselves descended, and to whom the genealogists arbi- 
trarily assigned a definite place in the ancestral series. There 
is the same uncertainty about the historical character of the 
eponymi of the royal houses of many early Germanic nations. 
The Amali (as they are called in Latin; the Gothic form 
would be Amalungos), from whom the Ostrogoths chose their 
kings, claimed descent from an ancient king Amala; the 
Scyldingas of Beowulf (in Old Norse Skipldungar), the royal 


4 
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house of the Danes, had as their supposed ancestor a hero 
named Scyld (Old Norse Skigldr); but the real existence 
of Amala is doubtful, and there is very strong reason for 


- regarding Scyld as mythical. 


According to the theory of Kemble, which has been widely 
accepted, the great majority of those collective names in 


_ -ingas which enter into the composition of Old English local 


names, or are used as place-names without composition, 
represent gentes or clans which were formed on the continent 
before the English invasion of Britain. On this view, wher- 
ever we find traces of a body of people called, say, Wealingas 
(as at Wallingford in Berkshire and Wallington in Surrey), 
we are to infer that the places are settlements of one and 
the same clan. The Iclingas who gave their name to Icling- 
ham in Suffolk are, it is assumed, a branch of the same gens 
that is represented by the royal house of Mercia. It is even 
supposed that there must be community of origin between 
the English and the continental clans bearing coincident 
names: that, for instance, the Scylfingas whose name appears 
in the English Shilvington were the kindred of the Scylfingas 
who in Beowulf are mentioned as the royal family of the 


Swedes. The precarious character of this theory will be 
- evident if it is borne in mind that all the families descended 


from ancestors that happened to have the same name would 
necessarily have the same patronymic designation. Any 
descendant of a man named Billa was a Billing; and Billa 
might be the contracted form of any one of the names 
beginning with Bil-, such as Bilfrith, Bilheth, Bilgils, Bil- 
noth, and many others. Hence, although it is true, as 
Kemble points out, that there are-places in eleven English 
counties, ranging from Northumberland to the Isle of Wight, 


- that are named from the Billingas, it is not safe to infer that 


one great clan of this name had settlements all over the 
country. Nor need we adopt the amazing conclusions that 
the Azdingi, the royal race of the Vandals, are represented 
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in the English Ardingley, and that the Weelsingas from whom 
Walsingham is named are identical with the Welsingas of 
Germanic legend. 

In the modern forms of many names the syllable -ing has 
been either lost or altered. Thus Edmonton was originally 
Eadhelmingtin, and Alfreton was ZAilfrédingtin. On the 
other hand, the number of names containing this formative 
element was so great that other names which did not origin- 
ally contain it have had it inserted by analogy. <Abbandan, 
‘ Abba’s down,’ has become Abingdon; Gislandin, ‘ Gisla’s 
down,’ is now Islington!; and some of the places originally 
called Niwantin (new ‘town’ or farm) are now Newington. 

Some of the Old English names of places tell us what kind 
of trees grew near, as Acton, from dc, oak, Sephton, from 
seppe, fir, and the more intelligible Ashton, Elmton, Thorn- 
ton, Appleton. Others show what animals were bred at the 
place, as Swinton from swine, Shipley and Shipton from 
sheep ; others again relate to agriculture, as Waddon, origin- 
ally Hwétedin, ‘ wheat-down,’ Linacre (Lin-ecer), flax-field. 
The many Nortons, Suttons, Eastons, Westons, and Middle- 
tons, indicate the situation of the several farms forming part 
of an estate. 


More interesting than these names are those—though they — 


are very few—that contain traces of ancient beliefs or super- 
stitions. A small hamlet in South Yorkshire has the odd- 
sounding name of Dwaraden, which is clearly the Old English 
dweorga denu, valley of the dwarfs. ‘The voice of the 
dwarfs’ (dvergmdl) is a Scandinavian name for the echo, 
and at Dwaraden a remarkable echo may still be heard. 
Very few genuine references to heathenism are found in Eng- 
lish place-names. Fanciful etymologists have found the 
name of the god Woden in many names where it does not 
exist ; but it really does occur in Wansdyke and Wednesbury ; 


1 The Old English g in this name was pronounced y, and in the modern 
form has disappeared. 
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and the name Harrow is the Old English heargas, heathen 
temples. 

Many names that now belong to towns or villages were 

originally not names of inhabited places, but of some 
natural or artificial landmark. The names ending in tree are 
examples in point. A man named Oswald planted a tree, 

perhaps for some commemorative purpose ; or perhaps the 
tree was planted by somebody else in commemoration of 
Oswald. When people came to live near this tree, they said 

_ that they lived ‘ at Oswald’s tree’ ; and this is the origin of 
the name of Oswestry. In the same way, Folkestone was 
anciently Folcan stan, meaning a memorial stone erected by 
or after a man named Folca. 

One curious group of these landmark names is formed by 
those ending in head: Hartshead, Sheepshead, Swineshead, 
Farcet (anciently Fearreshéafod, bull’s head), Gateshead 
(meaning goat’s head), Oxnead (Oxanhéafod, ox’s head), 
Thickhead (Ticcenhéafod, kid’s head), and Manshead. I sus- 
pect that these names point to a custom of setting up 
the head of an animal, or a representation of it, on a pole, 
to mark the place for public open-air meetings. Some of 
them are names of hundreds. Now the hundreds into which 
our counties are divided are often called, not like the counties 
themselves, from their chief town, but after some place that 
has always been quite unimportant. The explanation of this 
curious fact is that it was customary to name a hundred 
from the spot, most likely in the middle of an uninhabited 
moor, where the men of the hundred assembled for delibera- 
tion. It was necessary to have some landmark to point out 
the place of meeting; and this is why so many hundreds 
have names ending in free, such as Longtree, Edwinstree, 
Becontree. A Berkshire hundred anciently bore the name 
of Nakedthorn ; a Gloucestershire hundred is called Bright- 
well’s barrow, showing that the rendezvous for the hundred- 
Meeting was at the mound containing the remains of a man 
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named Brihtwold ; and a Bedfordshire hundred is called : 


Manshead, though no inhabited place of that name is known. 

Many names of towns or villages, though of Anglo-Saxon 
formation, are derived from the British names of the rivers 
or brooks on which the places stand, as Cheltenham from the 
Chelt, Charwelton from the Cherwell. Sometimes, though 
both the river-name and the name of the place still survive, 
the connexion of the two is disguised by change of pronuncia- 


tion. The river Pedrida is now called Parret, but the village- 


name Pedridan-tiin has become Petherton. Occasionally 


the place built on the bank of a river is called by the name ~ 


of the river without any addition, as Thame in Oxfordshire. 
The Anglo-Saxons were so careful in recording their boun- 
daries that they found it worth while to ascertain the British 


names of quite insignificant little brooks. Many of these — 


bear no name at all on our modern maps ; but their names 
are retained by villages on their banks. Although Dover- 
court looks like a modern name containing the word ‘ court ’, 


it is found in records of the tenth century, and is a British — 
compound meaning ‘little water’. And Winfrith, in Dorset, — 
is in Domesday Book written Wenfrode, which shows that — 
it is identical with the common Welsh name Gwenfirwd, — 


“white brook.’ 

But it is not always the case, when a town or village has 
a name similar to that of the river on which it stands, that 
the name of the town is derived from that of the river. For 


our map-makers have had an evil trick of inventing names — 


for small streams which they found nameless; and their 


usual way of doing this has been to take a syllable out of the — 
name of some place on the bank of the river. Thus Kim- — 


bolton, in Huntingdonshire, is derived from the personal 


name Cynebald ; but the river on which the place stands — 


has been provided by the map-makers with the name Kim. — 


Similarly, a river-name Hextild has been evolved from 


Hextildesham, a mediaeval form of the Old Northumbrian — 
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Hagustaldesham, now Hexham, the ‘home’ of a hagosteald 
or unmarried warrior. The name of the river Brain is a fig- 
ment invented to account for Braintree (in Domesday 
_Branchetreu). The river Penk, in Staffordshire, owes its 
name to a false analysis of Penkridge into ‘ Penk’ and 
‘ridge’; but Penkridge is an altered pronunciation of Penc- 
rich, the original form of which appears in the name of the 
neighbouring Roman station Pennocrucium. It is a com- 
pound of the words which in Welsh are pen, head, and crég, 
mound. The river at Hitchin has been called Hiz. This is 
-an antiquarian revival of the Norman spelling of Hitchin ; 
the letter z, pronounced ts, having been adopted as an 
approximate rendering of the English sound tch. The Latin 
name of St. Albans, Verulamium, was familiar to antiquaries 
from being mentioned by Beeda, and in the sixteenth century 
was sometimes used in the anglicized form Verulam. From 
this was inferred the river-name Ver, which still keeps its 
place on modern maps. Curiously enough, the same process 
had been gone through hundreds of years before, for in a 
tract of the eleventh century on the resting-places of the 
saints of England, Werlameceaster (i.e. Verulamium) is said 
to be on the river Werlame. 
A great deal of popular mis-knowledge about the names of 
English rivers may be traced to the perverse ingenuity of 
John Leland, the laborious but not judicious antiquary of the 
time of Henry VIII. It was he that invented for the river 
Witham (flowing through the district of Lindisse or Lindsey) 
the name of Lindis, now familiar to many from its occurrence 
in Jean Ingelow’s poem ‘ The High Tide on the Lincolnshire 
Coast.’ He also hit upon the clever but preposterous notion 
that the name of the Nene originated in a scribal error for 
Avene; and accordingly he calls this river constantly the 
Avon, and explains Northampton as ‘ North-Avon-dune ’. 
Leland may also be said to be the author of the name ‘ Isis’ 
for the Thames at Oxford, though in this instance he merely 
me C 
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improved upon a fiction of much earlier date. A well- 
known thirteenth-century map of England contains the — 
remark that ‘as the Jordan is formed by the union of two 
rivers called Jor and Dan ’—a myth of early travellers in © 
Palestine—‘ so the Tamyse is formed by the two rivers 
Tame and Yse.’ The name of the Thame being genuine, | 
the supposed analogy from the Holy Land naturally sug- — 
gested ‘ Yse’ as the name of the Thames above the point at 
which it receives that river. Leland seems to have been 
the first person who gave to the name the quasi-classical 
form in which it is now current. 

Although, as has already been mentioned, the Angles and 
Saxons nearly always adopted the names for rivers, and 
even small brooks, which they found used by the native 
population, there are one or two of our river-names that are 
of English and not of British etymology. The names Mani- 
fold and Blackwater tell their own story. Less transparent 
is the name of the Wensum at Norwich, which seems to be 
identical with Wantsumu, applied by Beda to the Kentish 
Stour. This is probably an otherwise unrecorded feminine 
adjective wendsumu (agreeing with éa, river), which would - 
mean ‘winding’, from the verb wendan (later wendan) to turn. 

Some Old English names which are compounds of two 
words still in common use are nevertheless unintelligible in 
their modern form, because the changes that have taken 
place in English pronunciation have operated differently in 
the compound and in the simple words. When a word is 
part of a compound (especially of a proper name, where the 
literal meaning is of no practical importance), it is spoken 
more quickly than when it stands alone, and therefore the 
vowels are shortened. The Old English dc survives as ‘ oak ’, 
and the Old English tan as town; but the place that was 
called Actin is now not Oaktown but Acton. Similarly, the 
many places with names containing the word strét, now 
“ street ’, which indicates that they stood on a Roman road, 


—— 
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are now called Stratford, Stratton or Stretton, and Streat- 
ham. So, too, we say Bradford instead of Broadford, and 
' Dunham instead of Down-home (though some places have 
_ the name as Downham). 

Before passing from the Angle and Saxon names to those 
which are of Scandinavian origin, it may be useful to call 
attention to one or two grammatical points. Old English 
place-names were used more frequently in the dative than 
in any other case; indeed certain prepositions governing 
this case were often treated as a part of the name, as when 

- a charter of the eighth century speaks of land ‘ in loco quem 
dicunt « Hastune’, or when Beda refers to a place called 
“in Getlingum’ (literally ‘among the Gythlingas ’), now 
Gilling. Hence the modern form of a name very commonly 
represents the Old English dative. The ending -bury, from 
the dative byrig, is more usual than -borough from the nomi- 
native burh. (The Scandinavian names containing the same 
word have it only in the form -borough.) The dative plural 
of all nouns ended in -wm, which has sometimes been cor- 
rupted into -ham or -holm, but sometimes remains in other 
forms, as in Moorsome from Moérhisum, ‘at the moor- 
houses.’ Hallam, from which is derived Hallamshire, the 
name of the district including Sheffield, is probably et 
Healum, from the dative plural of healh, haugh. When the 
first element of a compound is an adjective, it usually 
appears in the dative of what is called the weak declension. 
In the Southern and Midland dialects the ending of this 
_ form was -an, so that we meet with names like «et Héan 
leage, “at the high lea,’ now Hanley (héan being the dative 
_ of heah, high). In other names that have a first element 
adie 3 in -an, this syllable is the inflexion of the genitive 
; either of a personal name, as in Badecan wiellon, ‘ Badeca’s 
_ wells,’ now Bakewell, or of a river-name (the nominative 
of which ended in -a or -e), as in Exan mitha, Exmouth. 
_As may be seen from these instances, the n often dropped 
c2 
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out in the later forms, but in many names it still remains, 
especially before a vowel or h, as in Tuican hom, now — 


Twickenham. The northern. dialect, which extended to 
the southern border of Yorkshire, was characterized by 
having -a (or some other vowel) wherever the other dialects 
had -an as a grammatical termination. It is noteworthy 
that this difference of dialect is traceable in the modern 
forms of local names, those which contain an inflexional 
n being found quite close to the Yorkshire border, but 
not within it. There are two villages a few miles apart, 
one in Yorkshire and the other in Derbyshire, which have 
names etymologically identical, meaning ‘the high lea’ ; 
but the name of the Derbyshire village is Handley (formerly 
Hanley, wt héan léage), while the Yorkshire village is called 
Heeley. Another point of difference between Old English 
dialects is that in the north the ending -es of the genitive 
had, at least as early as the tenth century, come to be often 
extended from the masculine and neuter nouns to those of 
the feminine gender. Hence, while the word gat, she-goat, 


had in the south gdte as its genitive form, the modern name ~ 


of the place called by Beda Ad Caprae Caput is Gateshead. 


The names left us by the Danes and Norsemen are of great — 
historical importance, because it is from their evidence, © 


aided by that of local dialects, that we can determine what 


parts of the country were most abundantly settled by those — 


peoples. The ending -by, as in Derby, Whitby, is always 
the mark of a place once inhabited by Scandinavians ; and 
so is the ending thwaite, which is the Old Norse thveit, a pad- 
dock. The word thorp, a village, was Old English as well as 
Scandinavian ; but the Norsemen made more frequent use 
of it than did the English. 

The Danish names of places are formed on much the 
same principles as those of the native English. Many of 
these are from names of persons, and some of these have 
become curiously altered in pronunciation. Geirwind’s “ by ’ 


d | 
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or farm is now Garrowby ; Geirmund’s thorp is now Gran- 


thorpe ; and Thormod’s tén is now Thrumpton. Then we 
find villages named from the trees that grew there. There 
are Danish Applebys as well as Old English Appletons ; 
Askwith is Danish for ash wood, and eeneh represents 
the Old Norse etkiskégr, oak wood. 

In some of the districts settled by the Danes the counties 
are divided, not into hundreds, but into wapentakes. This 
is a Scandinavian word, meaning ‘show of weapons’, or 
military muster.. In some places, however, the Danes re- 
tained the English term hundred. Several hundreds and 
wapentakes have Scandinavian ‘landmark’ names in- 
dicating the place of rendezvous for meetings, such as 
Osgoldcross (Asgaut’s cross) in Yorkshire, Normancross in 
Huntingdonshire, and Aslacoe (Aslak’s haugr or burial- 
mound) in Lincolnshire. 

The parts of England in which names of Scandinavian 
origin are most abundant are Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
North Lancashire, the northern and especially the north- 
eastern part of Yorkshire, and Lincolnshire. East Anglia, 
although it was long under Danish rule and has a great 


number of Scandinavian words in its dialect, has a larger 
proportion of native Anglian names than the districts just 


mentioned. In South Yorkshire, South Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, Rutland, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, and Northamptonshire, Scandi- 
naviannames arenumerous, and in some particular neighbour- 
hoods are in the majority. It is only in the north-west that 
river-names of this origin arefound. Greta and Rotha corre- 
spond to the Grjotd and Rauda (‘ rock river’ and ‘red river ’) 


of Iceland; Brathay appears to be Breidd, ‘broad river.’ 


It is from the Danes that we have learnt to speak of the 
three divisions of Yorkshire as the North, West, and East 
Ridings. The word is properly thrithing (its original shape 


was thrithjungr), which means a third part, just as farthing 
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means a fourth part. The Normans had a difficulty in pro- 
nouncing the th, and said Nort Triding, Est Triding, and 
West Triding. If these combinations are spoken quickly, it 
is not easy to sound the second ¢, and hence it is that the 
original thrithing has become Riding. The word had a short 
i, but as it was an official term more frequently read than 
heard, the modern pronunciation is a rendering of the 
written form. 

The instance just given is not the only one in which the 
modern forms of names are due to the inability of Normans 
to utter English sounds correctly. Many people must have 
wondered why the county of Shropshire has an alternative 
name Salop. It came about in this way. The original 
English name was Scrobbesbyrigscir (the sc being pronounced 
sh), from the name of the town Scrobbesbyrig, now Shrews- 
bury. The combination shr, and indeed the simple sound 
sh, did not exist in French of the twelfth century, and when 
the Normans tried to say shrob they could get no nearer 
than Salop. The same cause accounts for the modern form 
of the name Salisbury, which has had a curious history. 
The ancient British name was Sorwiodanon, which perhaps 
meant the fortress beside the river Sorwios or Sorwia,! now 
called the Avon. The Saxons, after the fashion I have 
already described, shortened the long British name, and 
added their word burh or byrig, a fortress. The name thus be- 
came Searobyrig ; and as most of the names with byrig began 
with a genitive ending in s, analogy caused the corruption 
of Searobyrig into Searesbyrig. Last of all came the Normans, 
who changed the r into /, just as they did in the case of Salop. 

The Normans also had difficulties with the pronunciation 
of the names ending in chester, and when the places were 


* There is no actual proof that this was the name, but the Ravenna 
Geographer of the eighth century mentions a British river Sarva, which 
perhaps may be a later form of Sorwia, and would account for the Saxon 
form Searobyrig. 
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' garrison towns, where the officials probably spoke nothing 
but French, their mispronunciations have persisted. It is 
probably owing to this cause that we say Exeter instead of 

-Exchester, and that we write Leicester, Worcester, and 
Gloucester, and pronounce Lester, Wooster, and Gloster. 
The old name of Cambridge was Grantebrycg, meaning the 
bridge over the river Grante.1 The Normans could have 

_ pronounced this right if they had tried ; but they were care- 
less, and the name became Cantebrugge (as it is written by 
Chaucer). This was afterwards softened into Cambridge, 
and the map-makers turned the name of the river into Cam 
in order to make it fit the modern name of the town. The 
change of the Old English Snotingaham into Nottingham 
is probably due to the inability of the Normans to pronounce 
sn. It may be surmised that the people of Nottingham will 
bear them no ill-will on this account. The Normans also 
turned the name of Danholm into Duresme, which we now 
write Durham. There were some other English place-names 
which the Normans mispronounced, but which still remain 
uncorrupted. We have not adopted their Nicole for Lincoln, 
and their Londres for London survives only in France. 

While the chief result of Norman influence on the local 
nomenclature of England consisted in the alteration of the 
existing place-names, the Normans also introduced some 
new names of their own. Many of them belong to monas- 
teries, and it is interesting to note how often they have mean- 
ings referring to the beauty of the site, as in Beauvale, 
Beaulieu, Belvoir, Beauchief—a notion which seldom or 
never appears in names of earlier origin. Other French 
names of monasteries are Roche (Abbatia de Rupe), Jorvaulx 
(‘the vale of the river Yore’), Rievaulx (‘the vale of the 
Rie’), Grosmont (‘great mount’). Richmond (‘rich mount’), 


+ This is a British name, perhaps identical with that of the Gaulish river 
Gerontona. Compare the Old English T'reante, Trent, from the ancient 
British Trisantona. 
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the name of Earl Alan’s castle in Yorkshire, and afterwards — 
of the town that grew up around it, gave, many centuries 
later, the title of an earldom to Henry Tudor, who as King 
Henry VII changed the name of his palace of Shene, in 
Surrey, to Richmond. Other noteworthy examples of 
French place-names in England are Grampound (Old French 
grant pont, great bridge), and Pomfret (pont freit, broken 
bridge), which is usually written in the latinized form Ponte- 
fract (ad pontem fractum), owing to the influence of official 
documents written in the learned language. 

The few local names of French formation had their origin, 
of course, in the period, extending from the Conquest to the 
fourteenth century, in which the French language was gener- 
ally current among certain classes of English society. The 
rise of new names of native etymology did not cease at the 
Conquest; it has indeed continued down to the present 
time. Of the names that were formed in the Middle English 
and the earlier modern English period, many are no longer 
intelligible without special study, either because they have 
undergone contraction or corruption, or because they contain 
obsolete words or obsolete forms of words still in use. For 
the interpretation of these names recourse must be had to 
documentary and linguistic research, according to themethods 
previously explained in their application to the nomen- 
clature of the earlier periods. Ido not propose here to treat of 
the English names of post-Conquest origin, but it may be 
worth while, in conclusion, to refer to the ‘ double-barrelled ’ 
names, as they may be called, that abound in our modern 
gazetteers. Very many of the ancient names of villages, of 
Old English or Scandinavian origin, happen to be common 
to a great number of places in different parts of the country. 
There are, for instance, something like eighty Suttons. To 
prevent confusion between these namesakes, there has in 
many instances been added the surname of a family who 
once held the manor to which the village belonged, as in 


Si 
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; 


Sutton Mandeville, Kingston Bagpuze, Stoke D’Abernon, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Sometimes the appended name is that 
of a river, as Brixton Deverill, Appleton Wiske ; or, with 


_ the preposition expressed, Kingston-on-Hull (now shortened 


to Hull), Newcastle-on-Tyne, Bradford-on-Avon. In the 
last instance the distinctive affix was imposed by the Post 
Office in the reign of Queen Victoria. Where the preposi- 
tion under is used, the following word is usually that of 
a forest, as in Shipton-under-Wychwood, Newcastle-under- 
Lyme ; but there are exceptions, such as Ashton-under-Hill, 
Wootton-under-Edge. In some instances the appended name 


is that of a district, with or without a preposition, as Sutton- 


in-Ashfield, Newton-in-Makerfield, Sutton Coldfield. The 
form of compound names is sometimes taken from docu- 
ments in Law Latin or Law French, as in Aston-sub-Edge, 
Chapel-en-le-Frith, Laughton-en-le-Morthen ; in Chester-le- 
Street, Bolton-le-Moors, Newton-le-Willows, the le is not the 
article, but the Old French preposition lez, beside. There are 
also names which contain Latin designations of former 


_ ownerships, as Aston Episcopi, Buckland Monachorum, 


Lyme Regis. Church dedications often appear as distinc- 
tive affixes, as in Ottery St. Mary, Middleton St. George. 


_ Such indications of situation as Kirby Moorside and Chewton 


Mendip require no explanation. In general, the various 


~ kinds of identifying appendages to place-names, though less 
- interesting to philologists, are much more instructive to the 


student of local history than the original names themselves, 
and deserve a larger share of attention than they have 
hitherto received. 

Henry BRADLEY. 


ON THE PRESENT STATE OF ENGLISH 
PRONUNCIATION 


Is English pronunciation at the present time on the road 
to ruin? and if so, can anything be done ‘to save it ? 

The object of this paper is to exhibit and advocate a 
remedy. As to the preliminary question, whether there 
is need for such a remedy, the answer is manifest, and 
I should not have put that question if I were not purposely 
appealing to many who may never have considered the 
matter. 

It is natural that one should be unconcerned so. long as 
one is not alive to the situation: to expose the situation 
and to awaken the necessary concern I am content to take 
what I think is the most evident example, that is the degrada- 
tion of the unaccented vowels. 


DEGRADATION OF UNACCENTED VOWELS 


Our unaccented vowels, which have been for centuries 
losing their distinction, are coming now perilously near to 
being pronounced all alike, i.e. with the sound of the 
second syllable of the word danger, wherein neither the 
e nor the r is sounded, but in their place a sort of indeter- 
minate vowel, which may for identification’ be denoted 
by a reversed e, thus, 9. In Victorian spelling it would be 
written er. ‘Ms 

This sound may be long or short. If it is unaccented, as 
in danger, it is short ; if it is accented it is long, and might 
be circumflexed, thus : 


Do not 6, my beloved brethren, 
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or it might be written double, thus : 
Do not 02, my beloved brethren, 


and had I been writing a sermon, I might have chosen those 
words for my text. 

"To show how far this sound is ousting all the proper 
vowels, it will suffice to take a book that was issued three 
years ago by the University Press at Oxford—of which 
I learn that over 1000 copies are already in circulation—the 
Phonetic Transcriptions of English Prose, by Daniel Jones, 
and to examine what is there described as the ‘ Pronuncia- 


tion used in careful conversation, or in reading aloud in 


private ’, which is “the pronunciation recommended for the 
use of foreigners ’. 

On the first three-quarter page of these examples (p. 10 
of the book) I find the following pronunciations; I am, of 
course, irresponsible : 


MONOSYLLABLES 
Present pronunciation according As written im 
English word. to Mr. Jones, expressed in Mr, Jones’ 
Victorian spelling. phonetic. 
a er fs) 
of : erv ov 
and ernd ond 
as ers OZ 
from frerm from 
at ert ot 
to ter to 
but bert ~ bot 
for fer fo 
.» must merst most 
than thern Son 
that thert Sot 
the ther So 


are er 9 
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POLYSYLLABLES ! 


Present pronunciation according As written in 


English word. to Mr. Jones, expressed in Mr. Jones’ 
Victorian spelling. phonetic. 
suggest sergest so’ dgest 
idea ideer aidio 
produce prerduce prodjuis 
sublime serblime so’blaim 
terror terrer ‘tera 
common commern ‘komen 
equally equerly t:ikwoli 
pleasure pleaser ‘plezea 
affection erfecshern o’fekfon 
arising erising o/raizin 
character charercter ‘kerokta 
subordinate serbordernate so’ bo:dentt 
gradations grerdations gro’deifnz 
prevalent preverlernt ‘/prevolont 
above erbove abav 
supposed serposed sopouzd 
again ergain o/gein 
efforts efferts ‘efots 


The word experience is given thus: 


iks’piorions, which 


victorianized to the eye would be something like this: 
ixpeeérierns. I should not have been surprised if Mr. Roose- 
velt, when he visited the Clarendon Press the other day, had 
pointed out to the Delegates (Delergerts I suppose I should 
call them) that so long as Oxford countenanced the pronounc- 
ing of Latin as English, they are bound to uphold a better 
standard of English pronunciation than this. Certainly the 
current pronunciations given above fully expose the position 
of those who defend the English pronunciation of Latin on 
the theory that every nation should pronounce dead lan- 
guages according to their native practice. What Latin and 


* The Victorian spellings regard only the erfected syllable. 


ie 2 
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Greek will become with us on this principle is its reductio 
ad absurdum.1 

All the above examples are on one short page of Mr. Jones’ 
book ; the whole text of that page is given on p. 65. 

Now please observe, most gracious reader, that this is not 
a dream nor a joke. It shows the actual present condition 
of things, as formulated by an expert, promulgated by the 
University of Oxford, and recommended ter foreigners. 
Foreigners are really being taught that the pronunciation of 
to (tt), which is hundreds of years old, is now changed to 
ter (to), and that in our ‘ careful conversation ’ we say ter 
and inter for to and into. And this is no doubt the common 
pronunciation in London and a good many counties. Nor 
is it to be questioned that ter is to illiterate persons a more 
easily recognized spelling than to: Berkshire villagers use it 
in their letters. 

My friend Dr. G——, going his round of the hospital 
wards one day, came to the bedside of a newly-admitted 
patient. After examining him carefully, and finding little 
the matter with him, he called for the bed-card, and in his 
deliberate manner prescribed thereon a diet with a placebo 


_ to be taken three times a day. The man, frightened by his 


gravity and silence, feared the worst (he may perhaps have 
been reading Mr. Stephen Coleridge’s letters in the news- 
papers), and was no sooner left alone than he snatched down 
the board, and seeing cabalistic signs, and at the foot of them 
the awiul words ter die, and reading them, this learned man, 
with the same pronunciation as the Public Orator ? will use 
at Oxford, he saw as he thought his death-warrant : so he 
whipped out of bed, and fled for his life ; to add, no doubt 
a new tale to the terrers of the hospital. 


1 Here is their ANTontmNus Prus already (Jones, p.'71) sentonaines paios. 

2 This is quite impersonal. At the moment of penning the above re- 
miniscence there was no Public Orator at Oxford. I seized the occasion of 
a distinguished interregnum. 
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The only question can be whether Mr. Jones exaggerates 
the actual prevalence of degradation. Some will acquit him 
of any exaggeration. Others I know very well will regard 
him as a half-witted faddist, beneath serious notice, who 
should be left to perish in his vain imaginings. Any one 
who thinks this, and believes that his own speech is above 
reproach, should at once examine it: if he cannot trust his 
own ear, let him ask a friend to note what sounds he really 
utters when he talks. Ishould say that he may congratulate 
himself if he does not pronounce more than seventy per cent. 
of his words as Mr. Jones represents them. Most everyday 
talk is little but derderderderdy. ~ 

But, however you may yourself pronounce, if for instance 
you say pronounce, as I still hope that I sometimes do, and 
not prernounce, as Mr. Jones would have it, his book should 
convince you that things are moving, that they are in a pro- 
cess of actual degradation; that is that they are steadily 
getting worse: and in that fact lies the hope of remedy. 
We are dealing with something that is not irrevocably fixed ; 
it is shifting. 

Indeed many of these corrupted vowels are still carefully _ 
pronounced in the north of the island. We have only to 
recognize the superiority of the northern pronunciation and — 
encourage it against London vulgarity, instead of assisting 
London jargon to overwhelm the older tradition, which is 
quite as living. If one of the two is to spread at the expense 
of the other, why not assist the better rather than the 
worse? A Londoner will say that a Scotchman talks 
strangely and ill: the truth is that he himself is in the 
typical attitude of vulgar ignorance in these matters. He is 
disposed to look down upon all that he is unaccustomed to, 
and not knowing the true distinctions he esteems his own 
degraded custom as correct. I should send foreigners ter 
Scotland fer their ixpeeerierns. 

The example that I have given should be bookie con- 
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vincing. I have taken but one example, may be the worst 
of all; yet there are many other like degradations going on. 
Nature, for instance, is now always Neycher. Tuesday is 
generally Cheusdy, and tune will very soon be chiune. And 
perhaps it is worth observing that I have not chosen my 
examples for my purpose, but have culled them all from the 
first few chance lines of a book that is above suspicion. 
So I am now free to pass on to the main question. 


Is THERE A REMEDY ? 


There is one remedy, and one remedy only, and that is 


‘that, at least for educational purposes, if for no other, we 


should spell as we wish to pronounce ; and then our school 
boards would have the children taught to pronounce words as 
they are spelt, which is at present impossible. The spelling 
must of course be fixed at a standard very different from 
Mr, Jones’ ; that is we must fix it as we judge words should be 
pronounced, and not as we foresee or guess they are coming 
to be pronounced' in the normal process of unimpeded degra- 
dation. If we took this step, we should not only prevent 
further decay, but could actually restore sounds that 


_ Mr. Jones considers to be irretrievably lost. If, for instance, 


our recognized phonetic spelling spelt pronounce with pro, 
and affection with af, then the o and the a would be saved. 
If left to Mr. Jones and the Fates they will soon be gone 
for ever. 

Puonetic DEcAY 


Some persons will not readily believe that such a stealthy 
natural process as phonetic decay in speech can be stayed 
by so simple a machinery as correct spelling and primary 
education can contrive. But this is a doctrinaire notion. 


* A friend tells me that he knows a professor in Germany who is now 
actively teaching his pupils to pronounce English in the extreme cockney 
dialect ; because he is convinced that that is the pronunciation of the near 
future. I can vouch for the truth of this. 
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The litera scripta has an enormous power ; and compulsory 
education is a modern engine that is still waiting for its tasks. 

The reason why our books’so little affect our speech is 
exactly because they are out of relation with it. So long 
as words are spelt independently of their pronunciation, it is 
plain that their spelling cannot be appealed to. Indeed the 
appeal, when it is made, often leads to bogus pronunciations, 
which are altogether the worst form of mispronunciation ; 
and this is another danger of our present spelling, and though 
small in quantity, yet an actual evil of a horrible kind, and 
not to be disregarded among the arguments for reform. 

Degradation of speech has no limit but its own actual 
unintelligibility. Decay is always pushing in, because of the 
laziness of the speaker, who will take no more trouble than 
is necessary. Phonetic laws meanwhile only decide the 
manner of his corruptions. But when his negligence reaches 
the point where he becomes unintelligible to his hearer, he 
has to repeat again what he has said ; and the fact that it is 
more trouble to speak twice than once is what practically 
fixes the limit of degradation. Only, when a speaker does 
repeat himself, he will in his repetition probably make some 
attempt to amend his previous mispronunciation, and there 
is no knowing what he may then do. Phonetic laws guide 
him no longer, and his original contributions to the language | 
would be deprecated even by the advocates of natural decay. 
Tricks and fashions of speech are most infectious, and our 
language is too precious to be abandoned to the experiments 
of this kind of free trade. It would seem much simpler to 
agree beforehand how words should be pronounced, and 
to make it a part of our primary education to teach that 
pronunciation. 


Apvocacy oF NATURAL DEcAY 


Scientific philologists will often argue that phonetic decay 
is a natural process, which has always been at work, and has 


pone 
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actually produced the very forms of speech that we value 


- most highly; and that it is therefore a squeamish pedantry 
_ to quarrel with it at any particular stage, or to wish to inter- 
_ fere with it, or even to speak of decay or corruption of lan- 


guage, for that these very terms beg the question, and are 
only the particular prejudice of particular persons at a par- 


ticular time. But this scientific reasoning is aesthetic 


nonsense. It is absurd to pretend that no results of natural 
laws should be disapproved of because it is possible to show 


_ that they obey the same laws as the processes of which we 


approve. The filthiest things in nature are as natural as the 
loveliest : and in art also the worst is as natural as the best : 


while the good needs not only effort but sympathetic in- 


telligence to attain and preserve it. It is an aesthetic not 
a scientific question. It would indeed have been far better 
to have paid a little conscious attention to it earlier: we 
enter the field rather late : we can now see plainly that it 
would have been wiser to have kept much that is irrevocably 
lost : but that should not teach us to despair of all, but rather 
to save what can yet be saved. And it is no fancy to see 
a beauty in human speech, and to prefer one language to 


another on account of such beauty, and to distinguish the 


qualities that make the beauty. Learning that forbids such 


_ an attitude is contemptible. 


PHONETIC SPELLING 


Phonetic spelling is full of horrors, and if I could not 
imagine any system more agreeable than Mr. Jones’, I would 
not advocate it, at least I do not think that I could. But 
there is one argument in favour of adopting at once anything 


_ rather than nothing which overwhelms me. For, supposing 


the world to go on existing, it appears to my judgement 
absolutely certain that, if the English language continues to 
be spoken, it will come to be written phonetically: and 


therefore, since it is in a condition of advancing decay, the 
1119 D 
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sooner it is fixed the better. One must remember too that : 


the process of decay is daily removing the pronunciation 
further and further from the spelling ; so that the utilitarian 
argument for phonetic writing will get ever stronger and 


stronger as the years go by. By the time that three-fourths — 
of our unaccented vowels are always pronounced 0, even — 


that sign will be unnecessary ; most words will be able to be 
perfectly written with only the accented vowels and con- 
sonants. For instance, I suppose accumulate, being pro- 
nounced erkiuwmerlert (okiumolet) would be written ‘kium'l't, 
or perhaps ‘qum‘l‘t, or even ‘qm‘l't: and the word having 
reached this stage would presumably be unable to resist the 
tendency of our speech to reduce everything to an unpro- 
nounceable monosyllable. It seems to me a less distressing 
mouthful than siaths, which Robert Browning went out of 
his way to introduce into his verse. Indeed one may say 
‘gm'I't several times while another is trying to say ‘ sixths ’, 
and if this were the general condition of our words, then 


obstinate adhesion to the cumbrous Victorian fashion of © 
misrepresenting them by Elizabethan spellings would have — 
no chance. It is difficult to get the living to recognize that — 


their own time is but a passing phase, which, as soon 


as it is past, has no more significance than any other. — 
Our fond Victorian conventions and fancies will very soon — 


be out of date, and our peculiarities as obsolete as Queen 
Anne’s. 


The aesthetic objections to phonetic spelling can only be — 


met by showing a good-looking phonetic alphabet: and, 
though I consider that possible, such an alphabet will need 
much experiment to adjust it to all the various conveniences 
and inconveniences of practical use. The practical objections, 


which are easily raised, are of course serious; but if phonetic — 
spellers are left to themselves they will get over any diffi- — 
culties in their own detestable manner : and that is a reason — 


‘_ 


for not discouraging the efforts of those who wish to avoid 


ead 


i 


i 


ae Se ae nt ala 
g 
| , 
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disaster. There is, however, one strange objection to the 


adoption of even a good phonetic alphabet, which illustrates 


the situation so strongly that I cannot omit it, the conten- 
_ tion namely that the English written language should alto- 


gether renounce any pretention to conformity with spoken 
speech, and be content to be a picture-writing, like the 


_ Chinese. He was a polyglottal student, and a learned 


philologist who gave me this opinion, and his reason was 
that he read English very fast, and did not think that he 


_ would be able to read it so fast if it were written in phonetics. 


It would be annoying, no doubt, to a motorist to have to 
slow down his machine in order to read the précis of the 
Sportsman or Daily Mail, as he sped through the towns : 
but as for students, I do not gather whether my friend 
thought that it would be impossible to master phonetic 
spelling as he had mastered all the varieties of the picture- 
writing, or whether he believed that the coexistence of two 
entirely different systems would be embarrassing. With the 
involved literary objections I am, of course, in complete 
sympathy; but the answer is twofold. First that, willy 
nilly, the phonetics will come. Secondly, that an aesthetic 


phonetic would be easily legible ; indeed such a phonetic 
spelling as I advocate would make even Chaucer compara- 


5 EE pee gen 


A 


tively easy to read, at the same time that it would exhibit 


- his pronunciation. 


It was, I regret to say, late in my life when I first came 
to have any perception of these things. I had been brought 
up, to my great disadvantage, like the rest of us, to pro- 


_ nounce Greek and Latin as English ; and by the time that 
_ one has got thoroughly hardened to this, it is difficult to 
_ open one’s eyes. I had, moreover, that strong prejudice 


against phonetics which ignorance and their horrible de- 


' formation of literature are bound to cause in an artistic 
mind: but as soon as I began to see, I eagerly amended my 
ways as well as I could, and making a sort of phonetic writ- 


D2 
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ing for myself, I quickly came to the opinion that it was 
possible to write English phonetically on the basis of our old 
alphabet, both in an aesthetic and legible manner. The in- 
credulity which this assertion encountered among experts 
provoked me to justify it by completing and formulating my — 
experiments ; and taking for my basis the best European | 
script, that is the half-uncial of the eighth century, 1 pro- 
duced a script that converted many of my friends, and I was 
persuaded last year to produce a specimen of it in printer’s 
type. Since there is no half-uncial type in existence, it was 
necessary, if for no other reason, to relinquish the original 
form of my alphabet (I give, however, one facsimile of an 
early stage of it on the next page '), and I chose for my new 
basis an old Anglo-Saxon fount, which was lying disused at 
the Clarendon Press. Adopting this alphabet as far as it 
would carry me, borrowing from other founts, and making 
a few new letters to match, I got a result which betrays of 
course its mixed origin; and the makeshifts give it a very 
inferior appearance to what it would have if it were all 
designed for the object in view ; for no matrices have actually 
been made, nor has the correction and verification of the 
type been pushed beyond what a very small expenditure 
allowed: and beside this there are certain difficulties, the 
best solution of which I do not pretend to have arrived at, 
and later suggestions and modifications that are not in- 
corporated ; as it stands, however, I am willing to offer it 
as an experiment in a sufficiently advanced stage to be 
criticized and judged, if due allowance be made; for the 
main devices are considered, and give the scheme whatever 
practical merits it can ever claim. 


* The facsimile is of the penmanship of Mr. Ed. Johnston, written when _ 
he was assisting me many years ago in my experiments on the forms — 
of new letters, &c. It shows perfectly the artistic effect that was aimed 
at, but differs in several details from my present alphabet. 
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SCHEME FOR A LITERARY PHONETIC ALPHABET 


Before setting out the alphabet in full, I will give a sen- 

_ tence of four words, chosen to exhibit the sort of difficulties 

that have to be encountered, and the method with which 
my alphabet is designed to meet them. 

In the little sentence 


All mankind are slaves, 


there are four different vowel-sounds denoted by the same 
symbol a. I write it as follows, 


Al mankind ay slays: 


and this shows my solution of the phonetic ambiguities at 
present occasioned by our use of the first letter of the alphabet. 
T will take the as in the order in which they occur in the 
sentence. ‘ 


A. The diphthong au is pronounced variously in the same 
words in different European languages. In English it 
is always broad open o (the long of the short 0 of hot), 
as in authority. Also aw, as in awful, has the same 
sound. My symbol “# covers both, and is used in all 
words in which aw or aw are at present used ; also in 
all words in which this long o is represented by an 
a, as all, fall, &c. These words will thus keep their a, 
though to preserve its length I write it “ (=au): 
thus, Almihzy, fall, wa4K (walk). The reason 
will be given under O in the full alphabet (p. 58 4), 
where the equivalent o of wi and glory, &c., will be 
found. 

a the a of hat, hac. 
Q the a of father, facher. 
a) the sound in they and slave. This symbol is the e of 

a bed ligatured with the i of hit, or with the vowel y. 

- This sound is properly written in vein and in they, and 
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such correct spellings are not interfered with: but 
both combinations ei and ey may be ligatured, thus 
giving four forms of the same symbol. 

(1) El, as in vein, vein. 

(2) & (ei ligatured), as in slavery, slavery. 

(3) EY, as in they, they. 

(4) © (ey ligatured), as in day, Dey. 

[These ligatures 4 and © are used to give the appear- 
ance of a and ay. In many words where we now say 
ey, the old pronunciation was a true a, so that there 
is not only the convenience of legibility, but an obliga- 
tion that the literary spelling should be with some 
form of that vowel. Thus in my phonetic the words 
ending in ation would have their penultimate in Chaucer 
with Q, in Shakespeare with a, and in modern English 
with 4; and the appearance of the word would be so 
far unchanged to the eye, while the altered value of the 
vowel would be correctly denoted. ] 

This same sentence (All mankind, &c.) may introduce 
the sibilants thus : 


S=s as in this, this. 

$ =z as in lis, his. 

S = sh as in sugar, SUgeY. 

S =zh as in pleasure, plesuy. 


These symbols do not forbid z, sh, and zh, which, if 
they are received spellings, may stand where they are 
phonetically correct. 

Also the rs. 


X = trilled r as in rot, ROT. 
Y = untrilled 7 as in are, AY. 


Also the new symbol in kind. 


} = the diphthongal sound in blind, kind, &e. 


Ellis (vol. i, p. 107) has a long examination of this 
sound, and concludes that there are two forms of it in 
English, one of which would be properly written av, as 


4 
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in Isaiah, the other not, since the first element of the 
diphthong is not so decidedly an a. It will be there- 
fore proper to allow the ai or ay to remain in the few 
instances in which it is correct (though there is no a in 
our alphabet which exactly represents the sound), as 
in Isaiah and ay (yes), and to invent some symbol for 
the 1 of kind, eye, &c. : and for this sound I have made 
the symbol [and I wish to use it here as the subject 
of a parenthetical digression]. 


On MuLtieLet SYMBOLS 


The main objection which phoneticians will at the outset 
very plausibly and rightly urge against my system is that 
Tallow sometimes more than one symbol for the same sound, 
as may be seen in the description above, especially in the 
case of the ey sound. The practical inconvenience of having 
a large number of symbols will be considered later, when the 
full extent of my extravagance can be tabulated ; I will here 
only deal with the theoretical consideration of the practice 
of ailowing the same sound to be differently expressed, and 
contrast it with the practice of allowing the same symbols 
to represent different sounds. There is in the first of these 
practices no confusion, because, whichever of the allowable 
symbols be chosen, the sound will be the same ; the liberty 
of choice is for practical convenience, no one of the various 
symbols makes a wrong spelling, though it may make an 
inconvenient one (as, for example, I think that the word 
day is more conveniently represented by Dy than by Del or 
0a, or even by dey), whereas on our present system, where 
the same symbol means one thing in one word and another 


in another, there is nothing but confusion, nor any means 


of knowing from the spelling what pronunciation is intended. 
The sound of } will give a good example : it is written in some 
twenty ways in English, and almost all are of uncertain in- 


terpretation : here is a table of them ; 
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EXISTENT SPELLINGS OF b 


1 ie as im indictment -compare diction 

2 P10... Seale o field 

8 OF ay By, », happy 

4 ye ,, dye se ye 

5 ie ,, tile e granite 

G ag" G, Sten fs signature 

7 sigh, ye seigh < Denbigh 

8 ighe,, Tighe 

9 eigh,, height n- eight 

10 ui ,, guiding y fluid, cuirass 


11 uie,, guide 
12—uy 5. “buy 


LS aise ee isle ds dais 

14 ey ,, eying - they 
15 eye ,, eye ;, obeyed 
16 ay eae kind . windy 
17 ei ,, cheiropodist ., vein 

118) -18) vos. 5 isle 5 dismal 
19 Voi 4; choir - choice 
20 ar ,, Asaiah s gain 
21 ay ,, ay (yes) » day 


1 Aisle and isle are not quite fair examples, but they were in the phone- 
tician’s book whence I took over the greater part of this table into a paper — 
that I wrote some six or seven years ago. I will here transcribe another — 
paragraph from the same article to enforce my general position. “From 
this condition of our alphabet it results that it is of no practical use to us 
in its interpretative capacity. A traveller who wishes to give the names 
of places in some country of savages where he may be voyaging, or any 
word in their vocabulary, has in English no means at his disposal: it is 
impossible for him to do it: for whatever he may write is open to many 
various interpretations, as we find every day when we bungle at the 
Oriental names in our foreign news: nor can we in our own language read 
any unfamiliar word into sound. Bush-ranger is familiar ; but shift the 
position of the initial consonants of its components, and what is Rush- 
banger 2?’ One practical objection to phonetic spelling in English is that — 
there is a whole class of words that are only known to the eye. They are 
common in all forms of literature, but so rarely used in conversation that 
their pronunciation is practically unknown, and if they were represented 
phonetically they would many of them be unrecognizable. 
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Considering that there are seven new or newly defined 
symbols in that little sentence, I think that it reads very 


_ easily. I have never found any one to stumble at it. I will 


now give the whole alphabet, starring the letters that have 
been already described, so that the reader may be reminded 
where to look for their explanation. 


THe ALPHABET 
VOWELS. 


* a =aof man, man. 
* a=a ot father, facher. 
* 
oy| =a of slavery, slavery 5 and the ay of day, dey. 
€ = ¢ of bed, bed. 
€ = the degraded vowel sound of er in danger, spoken of 
above. This symbol has therefore plenty to do (the 
untrilled r allows danger to be written DANSECY). I dis- 
tinguish it from the vowel sound in but. Where this 
sound €, or a sound practically indistinguishable from 
it, is very small, almost asyllabic, nor more or hardly 
more than the vocalization of a liquid, I represent it by 
a dot, as thus, bac'l, abys‘m, hev'n (battle, abysm, 
heaven). This dot does duty also for the impurity 
which the vocalization of 7 casts back on a preceding 
long vowel, as in the words care, ear, wre, ore, our, your, 
which appear in my script as Ca'Y,WY, bY, OY, AVY, 
coy ; or if followed by a vowel, CAR, UR, &c. Some- 
thing better might be devised ; see under J, m, n, below. 
t = the vowel of the when the next word begins with 
a vowel, as in the almighty, the Almyhzy. It is of 
course equivalent with the 7 of Ait, and is made as 
much like an 7 as possible, and if doubled it is long, 
thus 
w= the long ee of feel, furl. 
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The above two symbols are plainly makeshifts to 
show the identity of our ee with the continental and 
Latin long 7. 

i =the short 7 of hit, hic. 
7 i= the English long 7 of bite, &e. See above, p. 54. 

© = long oof omen, omen. This impure o ( = ou or ow) 
may be followed by a w, as in bowl, bowl. 

O =the short o of hot, hoc. 

O = the long of the last, as in forth, glory, forth, glory. 

A) = the same sound as the last (as in authority; see p. 53). 

A = the short of the last, and therefore equivalent with 
the short o of hot. The need for this extra symbol is 
that there are a good many words now written with 
a, where the a is pronounced 6. This is due to a pre- 
ceding w sound, either in w or qu, as want, squalor. 
To write these words with o makes confusion (e. g. 
wander, wonder ; want, wont), and as thea is naturally 
changed in sound by its position, there is only a warn- 
ing needed that it is so changed: and this A being 
part of the broad o sound A, it is a consistent and 
suggestive symbol. It is therefore the vowel of want, 
quantity, wander, &¢., WANT, PLANTITY, WANDEY. 

u = short wu of full, ful. a 

co = long w of fool, fool. It is a doubled w, made like | 
a doubled o, or omega. 

{tthe impure u of universe, finivers. Itis equivalent 
with Yoo (you) and with the ligature QU (q.v.). 

y =the impure vowel of but, by, really, a degraded 
a made by an inverted a simulating vu, which might be 
recovered in some words. 
= same as short 7, as in happy. These final ys are of — 
indeterminate length, and somewhat uncertain pro- — 
nunciation. It is much more correct to keep the old 
y than to identify them all (as all modern phonetics 
do) with the short 7 of hit. 


* 
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is also used as a consonant as at present. It is 
often impossible to decide which it should be called ; 
experts do not agree. 


CONSONANTS. 


b 
re) 
These are all unchanged : except that q is ligatured 
CL with its complement w. 
iG 
Vv 
The following letters, c, f, g, h, j, k, 1, m, n, w, x, 
y, Z, are also unchanged, but need some remarks. 
C hard, as in fact, fact. 
 ¢ ‘soft ¢’=s, as in facing, faci. 
| f rather than write ov for of, I have used another f, viz. 
[y] (=v), from the Anglo-Saxon fount, thus oY. (This is 
a needless luxury.) 

g hard, as in begin, bigin. 

5 ‘soft’, as in gin, Sin. 

J This being the same sound as the last (3) is de trop. 
Words with this dzh sound make queer-looking objects 
in common phonetics. Ellis, for instance, writes gentle 
azhen‘t’l, and justice, Dzhust'is (Elizabethan). I think 
it useful to have the two symbols § and 4; and would 
leave their use to be determined by practice. The 
word judge might still be written JVOS. 

h same as at present. I keep it in words like night, 
nhc, because it is useful to distinguish homophonous 
words as bight and bite, right and rite, &c., and if its 
presence led to its being recognized in pronunciation 
that would be a gain. In which it is ligatured, and 
occurs in other ligatures. See below, p. 61. 

K same as c. Though a duplicate and theoretically use- 

less, it is very grateful in such words as king and kind. 
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m 


nN | thus having, havin ; also J, m, m must be recognized 
ty /as semivowels, and capable of making a syllable after 


rake we Tale ek, tele ae 


R 
Y 
Ss 


al 
S 
P 
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Moreover, I would retain it as a mute initial before n; 
it cannot be accused of any offence and distinguishes 
several homophones. It is also useful to strengthen 
c in stressed ultimates or monosyllables, as back. 
These liquids are unchanged, except that » has another 
bie 1%, = the ng in the ing of present participles, &., ; 


another consonant, as in battle, abysm, heaven; atl 
abys‘m, hev'n. At the present stage of my type this 
is indicated by a preceding dot. 

= the trilled r of rot. 
= the untrilled r of are. 

= the true s of sin. 

=2 a8 in his. 

| = sh as in sugar. 
= zh, as in azure. 


W unaltered. [It is used in ligature, (1) as a con- 


sonant in its w-form with h, and (2) with a preceding 
vowel to make a diphthong, when it has the form of 
a doubled w. See the ligatures. ] 


X = ecs of extreme, EXTRIEM. 
X = egs of example, examp'l. | 
Z unaltered, but has an equivalent symbol in $, which is © 


used where s is now written but pronounced z. 


LIGATURES. 


ov = ft, made of t ligatured with doubled u. This symbol 


is intended to preserve the spelling of words like dew 
and few, Dav, fav: and I should use it in beautiful, 


bovciful. 


OW = ow of cow, and the ou of rownd, made of a ligatured 


with u, so as to resemble the old ow spelling, the sound 
being truly an au diphthong, thus, CAV, RAVND. 
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Oy = the diphthong variously sounded in boy, noise, &c., 


boy, noys. 

T used where ¢ is palatized, as in words ending in ation, 
usually represented by phoneticians as sh: the sound 
of the 7 should be heard ; shn is to be deprecated. This 
termination in various forms is very common, and is 
best represented by a symbol which preserves its 
accidence, and may guard it from threatened extinc- 
tion. Thus, nation will be NATyN, and I should write 
graqys, aversiyn. 

th = the unvoiced th of thin, thin. 

th = the voiced th of this, this. 

ch = ch of chin, chin. 

gh = ‘soft’ ch in machine, machun. 

St = sh of shin, shin. 

wh =the initial sound of why, which, &c. There is a 
difference of opinion as to the analysis of this sound, 
and the words are pronounced differently by different 
speakers. The old spelling is quite reasonable, and is 
retained. 


ON THE EXTRAVAGANT NUMBER OF SYMBOLS IN THIS 
ALPHABET 


As there are 58 symbols in the above table, exclusive 
of capitals—which are a terrible complication in any phonetic 
type’—my alphabet will be rejected at once by the 
guardians of the ‘ lower case ’, as clumsy and impracticable : 
but, though the objection is not altogether to be obviated, 
it can be reduced to moderate dimensions, as I hope to show : 
and yet in making that defence I would not be thought to be 
advocating all the details of my system; I do, however, 


+ It is my opinion that capitals may be disregarded. As they are chiefly 
ornamental, they might retain antique forms, and be interpreted by the 
reader’s knowledge. 
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wish it to appear that something on the lines of my experi- 
ment is practicable. 

First of all, counting “, a and ey, Gt and UW as ligatures, 
there are 15 ligatures. Now in old founts, when the ap- 
pearance of the text was more consulted than the con- 
venience of the type-setter, there are often from 15 to 
20 ligatures, which had no phonetic significance. Those who 
have studied the art of printing have concluded that it 
is impossible to compete with old printing unless a fair 
number of ligatures be admitted : and, as my experiment 
respects artistic excellence, the champions of the lower case 
must not pretend that it has 26 letters to my 58. It has, 
or should have 40 to 46 against 58; and that is a very 
different ratio. Deducting my 15 ligatures from the total 
58, lam left with 43 symbols against 26. Now among these 
there are 10 pairs of duplicates, viz. : 


5 =] eget fap 
L=t c=K o=/A 
O=A S=Z 
ii = ow s=zh 


so that of the total 48, 10 are literary conveniences, resulting 
from the principle of maintaining the existing spelling as — 
far as possible : and if for economy’s sake one form of each | 
of these pairs were excluded—the ligature-forms being pre- 
ferentially retained—then my 43 would be reduced to 33; 
and, if that number be compared with 26, I shall not be 
accused of any extravagance except as regards these 
duplicates. 

If then the ligatures be allowed, the question is cere 
this : are the spellings in the fourth column of the following 
table so preferable to those in the third column as to justify 
the use of the duplicate letters? The table can give no in- 
dication of the number of words affected. This must be 
guessed at from the sample passages printed later. 
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My script without Same with 


English word. In Jones’ script. duplicates. duplicates. 

( gentle ‘dzentl jenc'l sent 

| jug dgag Sg yg 
decay di‘kei oiKet Dicey 
wander ’wondo wonder WANDEY 
news njuz niz nNavS 
faces ‘feisiz feisiz faces 

king kin cy Ki ) 
class kla:s Klas clas ) 
pleasure ‘plega plezhur plesur 
sugar “fuga shuger suger 

lawyer “lo:jo loyer Loyer 
glory ‘glozri gl AYRY glo RY 


My preference for the spellings in the fourth column is 
due not only to their legibility, but to the literary fitness 
which is the cause of their legibility: and this is a main 
feature of my scheme. And it is, I hold, a great advantage 
to have an alphabet which retains historical spellings as 
much as possible, and which shows a modification of sound 
by a modified symbol, rather than by an altogether different 
one. For instance, the word salvation is thus printed in all 
our common texts of Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Shelley ; 
and I can write it approximately in the three phonetic values 
corresponding to those three periods without disfigurement, 
thus Salvagicon, salvac.un, salvatiyn, or the ¢ may be 
written in all three : whereas in Mr. Jones’ script, the last 
of these would be selveijn. In order to test my system, 
I will give examples below of English of all these three 
periods written in it. No system will teach how Shakespeare 
pronounced, but if Elizabethan English were printed as I sug- 
gest, it would be as legible as modern English, and any one 
would be able to read it with right pronunciation as far as 
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the distinctions (i.e. the symbols) allow. And one need not be 
meticulous about lesser distinctions, although of course they 
existed as actually as the greater distinctions : for they are 
often of very uncertain evidence, and so delicate that few 
could observe them, even if they could be accurately known — 
and without ambiguity exhibited to the eye. The broad © 
distinctions, however, are of the utmost importance, and 
without approximately observing them there is no true 
scholarship. Though in no sense myself an expert in these 
matters, I will still venture to remind those experts who 
jealously object to half-way methods, that our speech of to- 
day teems with various pronunciations, which render any 
representation of it open to the same sort of objection as they 
might raise to such an imperfect scheme as I advocate. 
Indeed any scheme of scientifically accurate phonetic writ- 
ing, scientifically valuable as it may be, has the misfortune 
of being deterrent in proportion to its delicacy : for as the 
distinctions become more delicate, they become at the same 
time not only more difficult both to indicate, to identify, 
and to observe, but also more uncertain to establish: so 
that the learner finds his powers most taxed in matters of 
least importance and authority. One has only to read the © 
authorities to see how often they are nonplussed; nor is — 
their lack of precision and certainty confined to speech of 
past time, where perfect record is impossible and conjecture 
dubious, but even among contemporary phenomena there is 
variety of opinion: and it is not alone that ears differ, 
mouths differ also, and even the same expert will not always 
certainly pronounce the same sound, or what he intends to 
be the same sound, exactly in the same manner. The amount” 
of distinction which is useful and practical I do not pretend 
to determine: but I believe that it is a proper field for 
experiment, and that one must look to use and practice to 
proceed gradually, in the presence of expert guidance, to the 
best solution. 
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The fact still remains that there are fifty-eight symbols in 
my alphabet. 
EXAMPLES 
I. Mr. Daniel Jones, p. 10. 


_ br’saidz ’Souz /Oinz wit{ di/rektli so’dzest Si: aidia ov ‘deindzo, 

) ond ’Souz witf prodju:s 9 ’similor r/fekt from 9 m1’kenikl ’ko:z, 
ai nou ov /nAgin so’/blaim wit iz not ’sAm modifi’kei{n ov /pauo. 
end /Sis ’bra:nt{ raiziz, oz ‘netf(a)roli oz Si: “ado /tu: /bra:ntftz, 
fram ‘tera, Se ’/komon ‘stok ov /evridin Sot iz so’blaim. Si: aidia 
ev ‘paus, ot ‘fo:st ’vju:, ’sizmz ov So /kla:s ov Souz in/difront 
waAnz wit{ mei /i:zkwoli brlon te ’pein 9: ta ’plezs. beat in ri’eliti, 
Gi: o’fekfon o/raizin from Si: aidio ov ‘va:st ’pauo iz 1ks’tri:mli 
rr’mout from Cet ‘nju:trel ’kerokte. fo ‘fo:st, wi: most r1’memba 
Set Si: aidie ov ‘pein, in its ‘hairst dr’gri:, iz ‘matf ’stronge Sen Se 
‘haitst digri: ov ‘pleza ; ond Sot it prizo:vz So ‘seim sju:piori’oriti 
Oru: ‘0:1 Sa se’bo:donit gro’deijfnz. from ‘hens it iz, Sat wee Se 
4famsiz fer /izkwol di’gri:z ov ‘sAfarin o:r in/dgzoimont or in ’eni 
‘soit /izkwol, Gi: aidio ov Soe ’saforin most ’o:lweiz bi /prevolont. 
end in/’di:d Gi: aidiez ov ‘pein, ond obavy /a:1 ov ‘ded, 9 sou /veri 
o’fektin Sot, ‘wailst wi: ri’mein in So ‘prezns ov wot’evor iz 
sepouzd te hev Se ’pauer ov in’fliktin ‘aida, it iz im’posebl ta bi 
“perfiktli ‘fri: from ‘tere. o’gein, wi: ‘nou bai rks’piorions Set, 

_ fo Oi: in’dgoimont ov /pleze, ‘nou ‘greit ’efats ov ‘pauer or ot 
 ’o:1 ‘nestseri; ‘nei, wi: nou Set ‘sat{ ’efots wod gou 9 ’greit 


II. The same, in my script. 


Brsios thes chins which directly sysesc che 
fora * oy Danser, and ches which prodiig a similar 


1 LOLA. This word may serve for an extreme example of my Quixo- 
teries. I do not pretend that any one now says Q at the end of idea: 
_ but the final as of Latin words have got to be pronounced. Every one 
now says Ameriker (Matthew Arnold apparently said Amerikey), and if we 
would only say America, which is very easy and altogether better, and if 
boys also learnt Latin at school (to say Augusta, e. g. not Ergerster), then 
» these final as would come to be sounded sufficiently near A to justify this 
| spelling. I should myself prefer remember, preserv, and Decey: 
i 1119 BE 
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efecc from a mecanicl cws, + Knew of nychin 
syblim which is not sym modificatiyn of powy. 
And this branch rises, as natiialy as che vcher 
too branches, from texor, the comyn stock or 
everythin, that is spblim. Chr pora of pawr, 
at ferst vav, sums oy the clas oy thes indifexent 
wens which mey uqtaly belo, cu pein or tu 
plesur. Byc in rralizy, che afectyn arisin, from 
cht ja of vast par is extrumly xtmet from 
chat novrel caractey. For ferst, we myst xt 


member chat chr iota oy pein, in ics hjhest degre, 
is mych stronger than che hyhesc degre of plesur 5 


and that it priservs the sam superiority chro 


Al the syboroinat gravatyns. From heng it is, 
chat wha che changes for uqu'l vigeas of spferiry 
oR enjoyment ax in eny sore uqul, che fora oF 
svferin myst wlweys br prevalenz, etc. 


The following transcriptions from Chaucer and Shake- 


| 


y 


“4 


i 
‘ 


speare will reveal that my alphabet was not adjusted for the q 
purpose, and might easily be improved for general use. Nor | 


have I pretended to judge any of the vexed questions of 


Elizabethan pronunciation : I wish only to show the kind of 


‘ 


thing that might be done if there were agreement ; and it 


is not unreasonable to suppose that experts may come to 
agree about the main sounds, and be content to give to the 


others their more modern interpretations. One of their 
present contentions (which I yield to in my transcription), — 


that the r was always trilled, appears to me certainly wrong. 


III. From Chaucer. 


Whan Zefixus éK wich his swace breech 
Inspured hath in every holt and hech 


he 


‘ 
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_ Che tendxe cropes and che yunge sunne 

_ Hach in che ram his halfe coors ixunne, 
Gnd smale foles maken melooue, 

Char slapen al che nahz wich open ue-~ 
So prickech hem naziix’ in her curdges-- 

» Chan longen folk to gon on pilgrimages, 

— nd palmers for to saken stravnge strondes 
Co ferne halwes Kooch’ in sundry londes ; 

_ Cnd spegialy from every shures ende 

_ Oy Engelond to Counterbry they wenre, 
Che holy blisful martyr for to sake 
Chaz hem hach holpen, whan chat they wer’ sake. 


IV. From Shakespeare. 


A the world’s a stags, 

| and al che men and wimen marly players: 

| Chey hay ctheix exits and chee entrwnees ; 

| And on man in his qm plays many paris, 

| His acrs buy sev'n ages. Ar ferst che infwnc, 
“Miilin and piikin in che nurses arms. 

| Chen the whiniy sKolboy, wich his saz¢hel, 

| And shinizy mornin fag, ceapin, kK snail 

| Onwilinly cu scool. and then che luver, 

| Sphinn WK furnas, wich a woful balad 

| Mad a his mistres tbrav. Then a souldier, 

| Ful oy strains oths, and béxded WK che pard, 

| Jélus m onur, sudain and cick in quaxel, 

| Sakty che bubl repiizagiun 


uvy'n in the canuns mavth. 


. Consideration of the matters discussed in this paper would, 
_ I believe, lead to an overwhelmingly strong feeling in favour 
E2 


ce a 
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of some action to secure our speech from further deteriora- 


tion : and there can be no doubt that if any definite move | 


were made, it would lead to the recovery or restoration of 
a good deal that Mr. Jones’ book assumes to be absolutely 
lost. It is not yet lost; it exists alive and undamaged 
amongst us. Whether there would be any agreement that 


a phonetic script is the only remedy and security is doubtful ; — 


but the prejudice that the proposal of phonetic spelling 
always raised twenty years ago is now wonderfully subdued, 
owing, I suppose, to so many people understanding the 
situation ; and it is certain that a good phonetic script, if 
there was one, would be used at once by a good many authors. 
If such a script be not made, Mr. Jones’, or something like 


his, will soon be in our board-schools. In any case such — 
a pronunciation as Mr. Jones teaches should be repudiated — 


with all the authority that can be marshalled against it. — 
The great assistance which I looked to come from the reform ~ 
of Latin pronunciation in our public schools has been sadly — 


lessened by the attitude of the masters, who have in many 


cases (at least so I am told) taken up the matter so half- 
heartedly, if not unwillingly, as to render the reform almost 


| 
| 
| 


nugatory. I wish that I may convert some of them to 


a different view. If they could be brought to see what they — 
themselves lost by wrong education, they would, I am sure, — 
shrink from the responsibility of inflicting the same dis- — 


tasteful damage on the succeeding troops of youngsters who — 


come to them for the best instruction. There can be little 
doubt that to teach a careful pronunciation of the un- 
accented vowels in Latin would lead boys towards doing 


the same in English, or at least enable them to do it, and | 
to know what was intended when it was recommended to — 
them. But the old habit is so fixed in the teachers that it is" 


difficult to move them. Even those who have gone willingly 


to work have not wholly understood the matter. I would © 


recommend to them the exhortation of St. James—they give 


x 


fee 


; Paar oren their accented syllables, and some who 
word die right, will pronounce ter like the hospital 


aR ‘= R. Bripaes. 


Though I have done my best to avoid misprints, 
beg the reader’s indulgence for any oversights. 
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I BEGIN with some of the difficulties ; it might be more 
prudent to suppress them. But it would be unjust and 
unlucky if I were to come here promising to say anything 
marvellously new or anything thoroughly satisfactory about 


dangerous trades, there are workmen’s diseases, and one of 
the commonest is for the speaker to believe that he can ‘do’ 
a subject in an essay of thirty-two pages, or a discourse not 


_the poetry of Browning. In the art of criticism, as in other — 


longer than two ordinary sermons. This illusion is sometimes — 
pleasant in the young ; it is pleasantly described by Steven- — 


son in the preface to his Familiar Studies : ‘ So, by insensible 
degrees, a young man of our generation acquires, in his own 
eyes, a kind of roving judicial commission through the ages.’ 
But this happy confidence should not be allowed to settle 
down into a mere steady, secure opinion, a fixed belief that 
the speaker, living in the cool element of prose, can interpret 


all the translunary spheres of poetry, and put all the tears — 


of the universe into his bottle. It is well to know the limits, — 


{ 
and to understand that poetry is its own interpretation. 


The best one can do, and it is no dishonourable office, is to 
get to the right point of view, to praise in the right way. 
Here is another difficulty, or at any rate, a scruple. I 


never met Mr. Browning to speak to, yet I cannot help — 


thinking of him as I saw him when he was still on this side 


of the picture, when he might be passed, any day, in London, 
walking in the crowd, perhaps quicker and more observant 


than most, yet one of the crowd of mortal men. Somehow, — 
this makes him different from the poets one has never seen. | 


1 The Queen’s Lecture, given at Queen’s College, London, March 2, 1910. — 
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Tt is easier and less invidious to talk about a row of volumes 


than a living man. I think of Mr. Browning as one who has 
stopped to speak to many of my friends, and I am more 


- doubtful than ever about the beginning of this essay. I re- 


member with sympathy Coleridge at Birmingham, when he 
was wakened up suddenly by the question whether he had 


_ seen a newspaper that day: ‘Sir,’ I replied, rubbing my 


eyes, ‘ I am far from convinced that a Christian is permitted 
to read newspapers ’"—though he had come to the place to 
push the sale of his own paper, the Watchman ; his remark, 
as he says, was incongruous with that purpose, but still, it 
may have expressed his true mind. 

On the other hand, it is very pleasant to think of Mr. 
Browning ‘as he strikes a contemporary’. I remember a 
gathering at Balliol, now about thirty years since, and the 
guests of the college as they met there, and Browning talking 
to Matthew Arnold at the foot of the steps of the hall; and, 
before that, an autumn evening in the Island of Arran, the 
year that Pacchiarotto was published, when Browning met us 
on the Lamlash Road going home, and I provoked some 
scepticism in my companions by saying that he was the 
greatest man in the world. | 

That was a long time ago, and I am reminded, thinking 
of the dates, what a difference there is in the perspective of 
the history of poetry between the eighteenth and the nine- 
teenth century. Browning, who died in 1889, is at nearly 
the same distance from us in 1910 as Dr. Johnson from the 
generation that read Marmion. But the interval seems 


Neanenescamscnepeincmengnesaninctin ° . 
much less. The nineteenth century is much nearer to us 


than the eighteenth century to our ancestors a hundred years 
ago. We think of Fielding and Gray as very far back in 


~ time, far separated from the age of Scott and Byron. Yet 


they are as near that time, in dates, as Thackeray to us, and 
nearer than the early poems of Tennyson and Browning, 
which are still read by many young people, without com- 
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pulsion or any sense of duty, or any uncomfortable feeling 
that the poems are antiquated now. For poetry, we have 
still to live in the nineteenth century. A hundred years ago 
things were otherwise. In Miss Austen’s time people read 
Cowper still. But Cowper is already coming to be old- 
fashioned in the literary conversations at Lyme between 
Anne Elliot and Captain Benwick—‘ having talked of poetry, 
the richness of the present age, and gone through a brief 
comparison of opinion as to the first-rate poets, trying to 
ascertain whether Marmion or The Lady of the Lake were to 
be preferred, and how ranked the Giaour and The Bride of 
Abydos, and, moreover, how the Giaour was to be pro- 
nounced .. .’ Cowper is old-fashioned, though his poems 
appeared in the eighties, and would correspond in date more 
nearly to Departmental Ditties than to Men and Women. 
The dates of Stevenson may be compared with the dates of 
Burns. When we read Scott’s account of his meeting with 
Burns we think of Burns as a poet of a different age and 
world. Yet if you ‘apply’ the nineteenth-century dates to 
the eighteenth century, in the manner recommended by 
Euclid for triangles, ‘so that the line AB may be upon the 
line DE,’ it will appear that Stevenson was born nine years 


earlier than Burns, and died before him. And we are sur- — 
prised to find that Burns is so far left behind in 1810, that 


Stevenson is so near to us now. 

The fact is plain, that there has been no such poetic 
revolution in this century as there was in the last; and 
though we may complain of some injustice in the way that 
things are shared by the Muses, the stewards of Helicon, 
there is compensation in the longer life and more enduring 
value of the older authors, more particularly of Tennyson 
and Browning. 

Possibly the lapse of time may have made Browning 
easier ; perhaps the poetry of George Meredith may have 
made Browning’s verse less difficult in comparison. One 


ea. 
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does not hear so much now of the protests against Browning’s 
obscurity, of grievances like those of Gilead Beck in the 
Golden Butterfly. Sordello may be spoken of without a 
groan, and Paracelsus can be read at a sitting. Yet the 
difficulties are there—difficulties which are not the same 
thing as obscurity. The charge of obscurity has been 
repelled by Mr. Swinburne in his essay « on George Chapman. 


Obscurity is not the right word. ‘ He is something too much 
the reverse of obscure ; ; hei is too brilliant and subtle for the 
ready reader of a ready writer to follow with any certainty 
the track of an intelligence which moves with such incessant 
rapidity.’ And later he speaks of the ‘faculty of spiritual 
illumination rapid « and intense and subtle as lightning, which 
pee eer upon its central object by way “Of aineee and 


ae light i is lashed i in 1 passing.’ 


Obscurity is not the word, but the difficulties remain. 
Browning recognized this himself, in the revision of Sordello, 
and the care he took to make the poem more easily intelligible 
by means of the head-lines, which give a summary of the 
argument. Why has this key been left out of the recent , 
_ editions ? It is an injustice, and it calls for remedy. The 
publishers do not reprint The Rose and the Ring without 
Thackeray’s head-lines ; why should they have retrenched 
the commentary on Sordello, the poet’s own marginal gloss ? 
The want of it, for one thing, leaves a passage unexplained 
where the acutest reader may require to be ‘ edified by the 
margent ’ : 


—stay—thou, spirit, come not near 

Now—not this time desert thy cloudy place 
To scare me, thus employed, with that pure face! 
I need not fear this audience, I make free 

- With them, but then this is no place for thee ! 
The thunder-phrase of the Athenian, grown 
Up out of memories of Marathon, 
Would echo like his own sword’s griding screech 
Braying a Persian shield—the silver speech 
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Of Sidney’s self, the starry paladin, 

Turn intense as a trumpet sounding in 

The knights to tilt—wert thou to hear! What heart 
Have I to play my puppets, bear my part 

Before these worthies ? 


Shelley is meant here, but it is only from the head-line on 
the next page—‘ Shelley departing, Verona appears ’—that 
one can learn this. 

The poet’s gloss to Sordello may be taken as a justification 
of the work of commentators, an acknowledgement that 
the matter of poetry can be partly translated into prose. 
A book like Mr. Henry Jones’s, on the Philosophy of Brown- 
ing, if it needed an apology, might find one in this device of 
the author, where he provides an analysis of the story. 
There is nothing in sound poetry that need be afraid of the 
prose interpreter. The example of Dante, too, might be — 
alleged if it were necessary to prove that poetry and criticism i 
may go together and be used in turn by one and the same ~ 
author. The analysis of Sordello is less minute than that — 
which Dante gives for his lyrical poems in the Vita Nuova — 
and Convivio. . 

Nevertheless, it is sometimes dangerous to extract the 
prose sense of a poem ; dangerous, if the prose interpretation — 
be taken in place of the poetry, or supposed to represent it 
fully. This is a danger incident to the most thoughtful 
poets, or rather to some of their readers. The poet comes — 
to be valued for the amount of his work that can be trans- 
lated, i.e. for that which is not poetry. This is blind and 
unreasonable ; but it is not uncommon with serious-minded 
students. On the other hand, the readers who have no | 
liking for analysis are often disgusted with the commentary 
or the paraphrase. While their objections are sometimes 
due to laziness and want of thought, they may also come 
from a true sense of what makes the life of a poem, the 
indissoluble harmony of elements which no commentary can 
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replace. They do not want merely what Wordsworth called 
“an extremely valuable chain of thoughts’. 
__- In Browning it is possible to find a much more articulate 
_ theory of human nature and the universe than in Words- 
worth ; it submits more readily to be expressed in prose. 
_ It is found in Paracelsus and Sordello, in Old Pictures at 
_ Florence, and in the Grammarian’s Funeral. It is a theory 
4 of progress ; not of an anaes advance merely, from point 
_ to point “in unlimited series *, but of the infinite Universe 
_ drawing the human BF cebetis to work out, in his own life, 
f in knowledge and in power, everything that the universal 
world contains. There is a superficial likeness in Browning’s 
& theory to the ‘ Perfectibility ’ of some eighteenth-century 
_ philosophers; the difference is that Browning thinks of 
e perfection as real, so that the imperfect human pilgrim is 
( not a mere wanderer on from one stage to another, nor merely 
e an instrument along with other finite things in building up 
rE the fabric of the Universe ; he is thought of as one compelled 
_ by the Universe to put into his own small being all that 
F. the whole world means. This is the tragic absurdity of 
5: 
Fe 


‘, 
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uman life. Hither it ventures the Baporsible, like Sordello, 
thrusting in time Eternity’s concern,’ or it cuts its ideals to 
fit the short human life allowed it, the ship’s cabin of Bishop 
Blougram’s allegory—an inglorious compromise. This 
__ theory as Browning held it may (I believe) be stated in cade 
_ as a philosophical argument. If this be so, there is in > 


ae element of purely intellectual as distinct 
from poetical or purely imaginative thought, and this which 


is intellectual may perhaps be extricated or ‘ disentwined.’, 
to use a word of Browning’s own) from his poetry, without 
disgrace either ; to his poetry or to the philosophical analyst. 
With Wordsworth this is impossible. Wordsworth’s know- 
__ ledge, in which he is eminent above all other thinkers in the 
world, is so essentially part of his own life, so close to reality, 
that it will not bear translation into any language but his 


Ne 
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own. Nothing can take its place. Abana and Pharphar will — 
not do instead of the waters of Israel. 

Theories something like Wordsworth’s have been ex- 
pressed in prose, and sometimes in phrases that seem well 
fitted for large advertisements: e. g. ‘Cosmic Consciousness,’ _ 
‘In Tune with the Infinite.’ It looks as if Wordsworth’s \ 
knowledge might be shared in part with people who not only 
have no poetic utterance, but no decent language at all to 
say what they mean. Wordsworth himself in his unfinished 
philosophical poem sought to give as argument what he 
knew as vision. But what is only known in vision can only 
be conveyed to other minds by some different art from logic ; 
by language like that of the stars, in momentary points of 
light ; by the language of poetry, where poetry comes nearest 
to music and is furthest from prose. Which does not mean 
that Wordsworth’s knowledge is simply feeling, but that it 
is different from the intelligence which argues and explains. 
Browning, on the other hand, was openly and by his own 
confession given to analysis. One might quote from Sordello 
the head-line ‘ Analyst who turns in due course synthetist ’, 
or compare that extraordinary poem Pacchiarotto, which — 
was written as a travesty of Sordello, and flung in the face — 
of the reviewers: ‘harsh analytics’ is Browning’s phrase — 
there for the kind of minute work which many reviewers 
condemned in Browning. 

The analytical mind is the critical mind, and its work is 
commonly thought to be the opposite of creation, of imagir a- 
tive art, of poetry. One variety of it is the satire. The _ 
satirist, the analyst, expounds his. subject instead of making 
the characters live and speak in drama. Browning knew as | 
well as any one the difference between the two processes, but 
\ he had something in him that made him unafraid of the _ 
\dangers and hindrances of the analytic method. He knew 

(like Balzac, may we say ?) that it was senseless to refuse 


the analytic method when it was part of his _own mind. 
x bee 
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Browning’s policy is disclosed in the head-line“ Analyst who 


turns in due course synthetist °. Let analysis do its best 


or its worst; if the mind be made of prose the results of 
analysis will be prose ; if there be poetry in the mind the 


analysis may end in poetry. This is Browning’s hope, and 


his Sordello note on the analyst-synthetist might serve as a 


label for The Ring and the Book, and for much else. 

He begins often with an abstractinstance,a case, a prob- ) 
lem, instead of a character. But the poetic end need not be 
abstract or 1 merely intellectual. Mr. Sludge the Mediwm may 
begin, abstractly, as a case: ‘How understand the self- 
justification of a humbug?’ And this problem is partly 
thought out in general terms. But the result is not abstract, 
and the proof is that it is amusing. The character embodies 
itself, like Chaucer’s Pardoner, whose monologue or dramatic 
idyll (and the Wife of Bath’s also) is in method very near 
Browning. Not far from Tennyson, either, we may say, 
remembering the Northern Farmer and the Village Wefe, 
and others. But neither Chaucer nor Tennyson has the 
passion of a collector, like Browning ; he goes far further 
than they i in his chase after the varieties. No corner is left , 
_untried, no problem is. too old or to00 modern for him. Ixion 
“is for him a character, not an ornament out of the mythology. 
The Queen of Sheba is there, and Queen Christina by her side ; 
Jochanan Hakkadosh, and Bubb Dodington. In the year 
after Sedan there appeared the revelation of Prince Hohen- 
stiel-Schwangau, Saviour of Society. 

The form of those studies is generally the same; the 
monologue in blank \ verse. Some readers have been inclined 


to take this (as Browning himself no doubt very often did), 


_ simply for a convenient instrument, not too. poetical, not 
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very different from prose, a thing to be accepted as part of 


the author’shumour. If this be the right view to take, then 


all Browning’s value is in his matter, and there is nothing 


“in his poetic form; which would mean that he is not a poet 
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at all. And so we may be led to consider hisform and some _ 
- of the interests of it ; and when we say poetic form what we 
mean is poetry. i | 
... Browning himself admitted that he was difficult. He — 
‘tried in The Ring and the Book to write easier for the British 
public— ‘ 
O British Public, you who like me not. 


In Pacchiarotto, not without dust and heat, he met his critics 
and told them his mind—gave them ‘ nettle-broth ’, as he 
says in the Epilogue to the same volume. He sees the critics 
as a band of chimney-sweeps, dressed up for May Day, 
coming under his window with music of knuckle-bones and 
cleavers— 


Us critics as sweeps out your chimbly. 
They have a grievance against his obscurity : 


The neighbours complain it ’s no joke, sir, 
You ought to consume your own smoke, sir ! 


In the Epilogue, in his parable of the vintage, he seems to 
admit a good deal of the charges against him. The critics 
say that his wine is rough ; that the true poetic wine has both 
body and bouquet. In his answer he does not maintain that — 
his poetry has all the qualities. His answer is that he does | 
not believe they really like good wine; they talk about ~ 
Shakespeare, but do they read him ? As for his own vintage, 
he does not deny that it may be rough; he does not contend 
that it is both strong and mellow. What he.is sure of is 
that it is strong and sound. 

That volume of Pacchiarotio is very interesting for ine 
history of Browning’s own poetical life and his fortunes as 
an author. But it is not altogether pleasant. He does not 
“make the malefactor die sweetly’, in Dryden’s phrase. 
‘A man may be capable, as Jack Ketch’s wife said of his — 
servant, of a plain piece of work, a bare hanging, but to make 


} 
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a malefactor die sweetly was only belonging to her husband.’ 
Browning’s satire is a little old-fashioned, and has too much 


_ of the railing, * flyting ’ as the Scots have it, which recalls the 


Savage origin of the Old Comedy. And the worst of it (for no 
one need give much concern or pity to the dunces in this 
controversy)—the worst of it is that Browning does not 
seem to know what his own poetry is really like. It is not 
enough to say that his poetry is rough but honest (for that 
is what his ‘Epilogue comes to)—those who have lived on his 


poetry know that there is more in it than strength, and 


that the critical depreciation of Browning’s verse is as futile 
as the rejection of Wordsworth’s, or the older condemnation 
of Donne. As to this last, it should be remembered that 
Ben Jonson’s sentence to Drummond : ‘that Done for not 
keeping of accent deserved hanging ’, was spoken by the 
man who best understood and most valued Donne: ‘ He 
esteemeth John Done the first poet in the world in some 
things.’ Lovers of Wordsworth and Browning might be 
allowed the same sort of freedom without impairing their 
regard for these poets’ melodies. Wordsworth’s verse is not 
to be judged by Andrew Jones or Ellen Irwin. There is 


- ground enough in Browning for the Heptalogia parody : 


Melt down loadstars for magnets, use women for whetstones, 

Learn to bear with dead calms by remembering cyclones, 

Snap strings short with sharp thumbnails till silence begets 
tones— 


But it is wrong to take the harsh colliding consonants as 
a true sample of Browning’s art. It is well to remember 


the music that he has added to the store of English poetry— 


poetical music in which he is not the opponent but the 
partner of Tennyson. 

Many people doubtless have amused themselves with 
thinking of the great rival authors—Tennyson and Browning, 
Thackeray and Dickens, Macaulay and Carlyle—who seem, 


in that age, to represent in pairs the two opposite kinds of 
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literature. For these two orders various names may be found 


—the obedient and the exorbitant, law and impulse, angels — 


and devils, in Blake’s meaning of these words, which is not 
on the side of the angels. But if you look closer at the great 
champions, though you will not find their differences less 
interesting, you will find that these are not so epigrammati- 
cally neat as they might at first appear. There is more 
likeness of Macaulay to Carlyle, and of Carlyle to Macaulay 
than one thought ; Tennyson is not so angelic nor Browning 
so rebellious as he should be for the purposes of a rhetorical 
explosive contrast. Between Tennyson and Browning there 
are strong affinities, the same sort of power, largely the same 
ideas, the same policy. Compare Joannes Agricola and 
St. Simeon Stylites ; consider again the way both poets took 
the dramatic monologue as vehicle for much of their most 
original thought, and the way the thought of Ulysses 
corresponds to the ruling passion of Browning. If Fra Lippo 
Lippi and Bishop Blougram’s Apology, and still more Prince 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau are diffuse beyond the limit of Tenny- 
son’s idyllic form, remember the other poems, so richly com- 


pact: Artemis Prologises and The Bishop orders his tomb 


in St. Praxed’s. 
The resemblance goes far deeper than this choice of a 


frame or these coincidences of thought. The poetic invention | 


of Tennyson and Browning alike is shown in their rhyming 
forms. Their new melodies carry on the life that had been 
recovered by the poets before them ; they are the successors 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge, of Shelley and Keats, in the 
freedom and variety of their verse. Let no one think that 
this is merely an affair of prosody ; or rather, let no one think 
that prosody is merely a science of patterns. Some people 
may see nothing more in the stanza than a figure on the 
printed page, like the figures of those old-fashioned metrical 
toys, the poems composed in the shape of an altar or a pair of 
wings. But the difference between the verse of Abt Vogler 


pr 
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_ and Rabbi Ben Ezra is much more than this. The poetic 


measure, the stave or stanza, has a soul in it, a movement 


‘which is not only the utterance of life but the poetic life 


- itself. It is not (except in mechanical work like some of the 


old Pindarics) a mere shape given to words and sentences. As 


, _ it comes to the poet, before the poem is made, it is part of his 


- inspiration, an unbodied melody with the life of the poem in it. 


_ When Mr. Saintsbury’s third volume appears, the art of 
Browning’s verse will be better understood. It is not the 
same, but it is of the same kind as the art of Tennyson. 
Browning’s blank verse in its ordinary fashion is truly 
represented in Calverley’s burlesque. The trick of it may 


be found—a sort of prophetic parody—in Elvira, or the worst 


not always true, a drama by a Person of Quality (the Earl of 


_ Bristol) in 1667: 


Prythee, if thou lov’st me 
Hold me no longer in suspense, Chichon. 
Chi. Why then, for fear—the devil a bit for love— 
Tl tell you, sir, that luckily I met 
The drab Francisca at the Capuchin’s, 
Lodging behind her lady, I think on purpose ; 
For I perceived her eager sparrow-hawk’s eye, 
_ With her veil down (ne’er stirs a twinkling-while 
From its sly peeping-hole), had found me straight. 
I took my time i’ the nick, but she outnicked me. 


Both Browning and Tennyson are fond of licence and 


variations and resolution of feet in their blank verse. But 


_ Browning, like Tennyson, will have none of these variations 
_ in his most solemn lemmn passages ¥ 
ae 


O lyric love, half angel and half bird, 
And all a-wonder and a wild desire ! 


Nor is there any such licence admitted when he is thsnitee\ 


i of pur pure e beauty—the Greek islands and their sweetness and \ 
light: 


reine ati nicenieene e prance se 


Cleon, the poet from the sprinkled isles, 
Lily on lily that o’erlace the sea— 
m9 FP 
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His art is shown as truly in irregular verse as in the more 
formal measures. But the irregular verse suggests a difficulty 
that may be found by many readers ; it is worth considering. 

They are told that Browning is one of the greatest 
poets ; they come on something that reminds them of the 
Ingoldsby Legends—the Tipton Slasher, Rarey drumming on 
Cruiser, Jane Lamb that we danced with at Vichy—comic 
rhymes :—ranunculus, ‘Tommy make room for your uncle’ us, 
and hundreds more of such offences. Even when there 
is a less outrageous style, there still remains a great heap of 
comic poetry, which to many sober and worthy readers 
is a violent and painful thing. ‘Comic poet,’ they think, 
is the next thing to profanity ; one does not speak of a comic 
prophet. Possibly it is people of that sort who are intended 
in How it strikes a contemporary ; the boy’s mistake about 
the poet whom his father called the ‘ Corregidor ’ : 

My father like the man of sense he was, 
Would point him out to me a dozen times ; 
‘St—St,’ he’d whisper, ‘the Corregidor.’ 

I had been used to think that personage 

Was one with lacquered breeches, lustrous belt, 
And feathers like a forest in his hat, 

Who blew a trumpet and proclaim’d the news, 
Announced the bull-fights, gave each church its turn, 
And memorized the miracle in vogue. 

He had a great observance from us boys ; 

We were in error; that was not the man. 

It is strange, and it is one of the great disappointments 
in Browning, that he should have made so poor a case for 
Aristophanes and his Comic Muse, in the book devoted to 
their Apology. But his own lyrical freedom is that Muse’s gift, 


abundantly 
To solder close impossibilities 
And make them kiss. | 
If we must choose, the poem shall be Waring, a poem more - 
personal than many of Browning’s, springing from a sug- 
gestion in his own life like those that set Wordsworth on his 
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poetical inventions. The friend has gone, and the brooding 
memory, in a sort of dream, mingles the true nature of the 
friend with all sorts of possibilities, fancies—the play of 
the mind, which seems arbitrary and casual in this poem, 
being really an accompaniment of the main thought, which 
is of Waring and his genius. The passage that brings out 
the music is where Iphigenia comes to the poet’s mind. He 
is thinking of Russia—Russia makes him think of the Crimea, 
the Tauric Chersonese—then of Iphigenia in Tauris—and the 
verse changes from its loose variety into the sounding ‘ square’ 
verse—the old heroic measure :— 


Or who in Moscow, toward the Czar, 

With the demurest of footfalls 

Over the Kremlin’s pavement, bright 

With serpentine and syenite, 

Steps with five other Generals 

That simultaneously take snuff, 

For each to have pretext enough, 

And kerchief-wise unfold his sash, 

Which, softness’ self, is yet the stuff 

To hold fast when a steel chain snaps, 

And leave the grand white neck no gash. 
Waring in Moscow, to those rough 

Cold northern natures borne perhaps, 

Like the lamb-white maiden dear 

From the circle of mute kings 

Unable to repress the tear, 

Each as his sceptre down he flings, 

To Dian’s fane at Taurica, 

Where now a captive priestess, she alway 
Mingles her tender grave Hellenic speech 
With theirs, tuned to the hailstone-beaten beach, 
As pours some pigeon, from the myrrhy lands 
Rapt by the whirlblast to fierce Scythian strands 
Where breed the swallows, her melodious cry 
Amid their barbarous twitter. 


It would be pleasant to go on, to quote from Rudel, to 
repeat again the songs In a Gondola : 


Which were best, to roam or rest, 
The land’s lap, or the water’s breast ! 


F2 


But that means that the poet himself is grov 
of his prose commentator, and is taking the h 
his own hands. It is time to stop. The poet may yb 
hss." Bp his work ; to prove, even against his own arg 


nor Poenath only, but beauty. The a and 
: satisfactory name for it is poetry. 


van 
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Port aND QuasiI-HIsTORIAN 


THe contrast between Barbour’s Bruce, a poetical narra- 
tive of history written in 1375-6 on the one hand, and Blind 
Harry’s Wallace on the other, is among the most interesting 
in literature. The exact date of the Wallace has not been 
ascertained beyond that it was after 1470 and before 1488. 
The personality of the author is dark: there is little in 
John Major’s biographical paragraph! about him, and as 
little in the entries in the Treasurer’s Accounts,? that 
would explain. A greater gulf than usual stands between 
the poem and the poet. John Major was no enthusiast, 
and his paragraph illustrates perhaps the scholastic contempt 
forthe‘ burel man’. Major says that in his (the historian’s) 
childhood, Harry, blind from his birth, composed a whole 
book of Wallace, and wrote in vernacular verse, in which he 
was skilful, the things which were commonly reported. By 

_ Teciting the stories before the nobles he procured food and 
clothing, of which, Major condescendingly thought, he was 
worthy. 

Tt is hardly possible to believe that the author of the 
Wallace was blind from birth. It is infinitely more likely 
that Major blundered in saying so, for the work bears too 
many marks of distinctly literary origins to have been 
written by one who was congenitally blind. That he was 
blind, however, in his later years is certain. Dunbar as 
well as Major attests him both blind and a poet. It is easy 
to delete the words ‘from birth’ in Major’s paragraph. 

___ # John Major’s Historia, lib. iv. cap. 15. 


__ * Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, vol. 1. xcix. 133, 174, 
176, 181, 184. 
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The oldest copy of the Wallace extant was written in 1488 
by John Ramsay, a cleric and notary of the St. Andrew’s 
diocese. It has been claimed! for Ramsay that he was more 
than a mere copyist, and that he was the collaborator of 
Harry, and also an interpolator and editor of Barbour’s 
Bruce. This theory, if countenanced, involves unspeakable 
confusion in the history of King Robert the Bruce, taints 
with suspicion of redaction every chapter of Barbour’s great 
poem, and implies a deliberate and purposeless fraud by 
Ramsay in editing, not copying, the poem. But it is a 
theory happily disproved? by the mass of quotations from 
Barbour extant before 1488, as well as by the failure to 
establish any single case of real tampering with the text. 
To Ramsay the scribe we gratefully owe copies of both 
poems, but the proposition that he was ‘ redactor’ of the 
Bruce and ‘ collaborator ’ in the Wallace would be sufficiently 
rebutted by the single line of objection that the texts show 
that he did not always quite understand either poem.® 
There are other texts which, though later in date, have many 
clearly correct readings where his are palpably corrupt. 
Such errors are not a privilege that can be conceded to the 
autograph either of poet or editor. Intelligible as a copyist’s 
errors, they are untenable as editorial. 

The Wallace, by the ambition of its design as contrasted 


* Mr. J. T. T. Brown’s The Wallace and The Bruce Restudied, Bonn, 1900, 
P. Hanstein’s Verlag. 

* G. Neilson’s John Barbour, Poet and Translator, Kegan Paul, 1900, re- 
printed from the Transactions of the Philological Society, vol. for 1899- 
1902; Athenewm, November 17, 1900—February 23, 1901; W. M. 
Mackenzie’s edition of The Bruce, A. & C. Black, 1909, pp. 505-11. 

* Instances in Ramsay’s Edinburgh MS. as appearing from Professor 
Skeat’s (Scottish Text Society) edition of the Bruce, ii. 488, 468, 529, iii. 69, 
iv. 14, vii. 623, ix. 249, x. 382, xii. 153, xvi. 265, 495, xix. 155, 336, 459, 
527. Instances in Ramsay’s MS. of the Wallace as appearing from Dr. 
Moir’s (Scottish Text Society) edition of the Wailace, i. 77, 399, ii. 145, 
iii. 189, v. 212, 506, 535, 629, 696, 738, 764, 1028, vi. 360, 363, vii. 775, 
viii. 605, 737, 745, 918, 1691, ix. 707, 1698, 1900, 1917. 
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with the Bruce, changes the plane of composition from that of 
the rhyming chronicle of the Middle Ages to that of an age 
a century later, that of the set classical poetry—classical in 
the vernacular—of the Renaissance. In the comparison 
these two standards must be remembered. The Bruce was 
a fine type of the chanson de geste, a narrative root and branch 
historical, with only slight occasional lapses into decorative 
simile and heroic apostrophe. It was a rhymed chronicle. 
A full hundred years later in style, the Wallace is a conscious 
heroic poem of a type elaborate, ambitious, and highly 
developed. It tells its tale with enthusiasm, patriotism, 
and metrical vigour; but it is poetry and not chronicle. 
Neither in its episodes, chronological sequence, nor general 
outline, does it really correspond with the historical bio- 
graphy, although through and through it the gleams of fact 
in unexpected places sometimes puzzle as much as they 
surprise. 

Vivisection has its advocates and opponents, its virtues 
and defects. Chief of the disadvantages is the fact that the 
process is apt to end in a post mortem examination. Closely 
analogous is criticism by scrutiny of sources: the scalpel 
may lay bare every bone and muscle, but its action may 
arrest the blood, and most likely will fail to discover any 
trace whatever of the soul. It is a risk, notwithstanding, 
which both the critic and the criticized must run from the 
examination of sources wherever the theme is so tangible 
and ponderable as a historical figure. Especially is this 
search of quellen an inevitable element of the critic’s task in 
cases where, as in Harry’s Wallace, the claim to be a vitally 
true record differs so little from the historic ‘ soothfastness ’ 
which Barbour so solemnly declared as the design for which 
he wrote the Bruce. How deliberately Harry parallels it in 
the Wallace ! 


All worthi men at redys this rurall dyt, 
- Blaym nocht the buk, set I be wnperfyt. 


a WP 
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I suld hawe thank, sen I nocht trawaill spard 
For my laubour na man hecht me reward ; 
Na charge I had off king nor othir lord ; 
Gret harm I thocht his gud deid suld be smord. 
I haiff said her ner as the process gais ; 
And fenzeid nocht for frendschip nor for fais. 
Costis herfor was no man bond to me; 
In this sentence I had na will to be, 
Bot in als mekill as I rahersit nocht 
Sa worthely as nobill Wallace wrocht. 
(Wallace, xi. 1431-42.) 


Despite the superior head-shaking of the wise but dull 
John Major, who distrusted Harry but did not confute him, 
the eulogist of Wallace was taken at his word: he was in 
the main accepted more or less as the vernacular annalist of 
fact. His story of Wallace not only fired the souls of 
generations of patriotic Scots, but also supplied matter for 
nearly all the historians till Lord Hailes, greatly daring, 
said him nay. Since then history may be said to have 
hanged, drawn, and quartered Harry as a traitor to truth. 
He remained on the gibbet until Dr. W. A. Craigie one fine 
day discovered! that this obloquy was not altogether fair. 
He raised a process of rehabilitation, maintaining that it 
was scant enough justice to condemn Harry as if he were 
merely a historian, because his work fell to be tested not so 
much for its history as for its poetry, and because in that sense 
the honours were divided. While the palm might go to 
the Aberdonian biographer, Barbour, for his historical story 
of Bruce, the canons of poetical judgement would secure to 
Harry the laurel of superior merit, interest, and vivacity in 
his descriptions of the exploits of Wallace, his portraiture of 
the hero, and his creation as a poetic whole and patriotic 
epic. The rivals were not to be weighed against each other 
by the sole balance of truth, the nil nisi verwm which history 
—a trifle unreasonable sometimes in its standpoint to 


* Scottish Review, vol. xxii. (1893), p. 173. 
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literature—might seek to apply, regardless of wrong to 
that imaginative faculty which ranks so high among poetic 
gifts. 

While thus in 1893 my friend Dr. Craigie contrasted Bar- 
bour and Harry, as Literature, not a little to Harry’s profit, 
my friend, Mr. J. T. T. Brown, in 1900 supplied him with a 
“Collaborator ’ who not only found him his facts! from 
chronicle, and his quotations from literature, but was busy 
about the same time in redacting Barbour and embroidering 
Bruce from the cradle to the grave. Although quite unable 
either to countenance redaction in the one case, or to admit 

collaboration in the other, I shall pursue with interest and 
appreciation not a few valuable lines of examination started 
by Mr. Brown into the sources of Harry, whether he had 
a collaborator or not. 

The Wallace is a Renaissance heroic poem so curiously 
composite that one need never expect to trace all its elements. 
But many are patent, and their character is sufficient not 
only to bring into the literary contrast challenged by 
Dr. Craigie certain ethical factors which cannot be set aside, 
but also to show yet more fully than before the dependence 

of Harry’s Wallace on Barbour’s Bruce. 


Some PorEtTicaL SOURCES 


There is no need to linger over the purely historical citations 
made from the prose chronicler Walter Bower, or from the 
earlier poet-historian, Andrew of Wyntoun,? which in every 
sense deserve commendation as true historic buttresses of 
the epic scheme. Nor is it with any question of propriety 
that we look at some other poetical models which Harry 
_ followed. The ten-syllabled couplet verse of the Wallace 
~ eomes from the Canterbury Tales. Direct quotations from 


+ Wallace and Bruce Restudied, pp. 58-77. 
? Wyntoun’s Cronykil, viii. 2011-2116, Wallace, vi. 107-248. 


. 
' 
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Troilus, the Knight’s Tale, and the Franklin’s Tale have been 
pointed out by Professor Skeat.1 There may be added 
borrowings from Chaucer’s Shipman, in the prologue * to the 
Tales, used to shape the Red Reivar of Wallace. 

Mr. Brown first showed that the alliterative Morte Arthure 
of Huchown (Sir Hew of Eglintoun) was drawn upon for 
passages descriptive of a voyage,*® for the lament over Sir 
John the Graham, and—much more questionably—for 
possible touches in Wallace’s dream.® To these, additions may 
be made. A romance attribute of great heroes, for example, 
of the Cid,® is that their very aspect overawes and abases 
their enemy when they meet him in conference. This is used 
in Morte Arthure and followed in Wallace.? In Morte Arthure 
Watling Street is mentioned with curious particularity, and 
in the Wallace the mariner Jop was familiar with it §—the 
way 

Fra Carleill throucht Sandwich that ryoll stede (vi. 305). 


The arming of Arthur in Morte Arthure is imitated ® in the 
arming of Wallace. Distinct allusion is made in the Wallace 
to the St. Michael’s Mount episode 1° of Morte Arthure: there 


* Professor Skeat in Modern Language Quarterly, November, 1897, , 
followed and extended by Mr. Brown in Wallace and Bruce Restudied, 
pp. 42-5. Passages cited include T’roilus, ii. 99, 105 (Wallace, vii. 191-2), 
Knights Tale, 2135, 2450-69, 2456, 2466 (Wallace, ix. 1922, vii. 175-95, 
183, 189), Franklin’s Tale, prol. 716-28 (Wallace, xi. 1461-63). For | 
Wallace, xi. 1451-2, cf. also Kingis Quair, 194. 

* Canterbury Tales, prologue, 399-400, Wallace, vi. 303, ix. 91, 210, 
x. 822. 

* Morte Arthure, 740-52, Wallace, ix. 47-58, Wallace and Bruce Restudied, 
34-40. : 

* Morte Arthure, 3951-63, Wallace, x. 561-70. 

° Morte Arthure, 3358-9, &c., Wallace, vii. 75-6, &c. 

° Southey’s Chronicle, bk. ix. chap. 10, Hl Romancero del Cid (ed. 1870), 
part iv. No. 70. 

* Morte Arthure, 116-36, Wallace, vi. 881. 

* Morte Arthure, 447, 450, 476, 482, Wallace, vi. 305. 

* Morte Arthure, 900-30, Wallace, viii. 1177-1210. 

© Morte Arthure, 1213-4, Wallace, viii. 886. 
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is a large use of the mechanism of vows in the Wallace 
doubtless reflecting the alliterative poem. 

But it is not in these incidental adaptations of earlier 
poetical episodes or ideas that the peculiar quality of Harry 
consists. Mr. Joseph Bain was well within the mark when 
he said* that a great part of the Wallace was ‘ plagiarized 


_ from Barbour’. How remarkable a fact this is will appear 


the more when we recall the deliberate challenge of com- 
parison which Harry makes between his hero and the Bruce : 

All worthi men that has gud witt to waille, 

Be war that yhe with myss deyme nocht my taille, 

Perchance ye say that Bruce he was none sik ? 

He was als gud quhat deid was to assaill, 

As off his handis, and bauldar in battaill. 

Bot Bruce was knawin weyll ayr off this kynrik ; 

For he had rycht, we call no man him lik. 

Bot Wallace thriss this kynrik conquest haile, 

In England fer socht battaill on that rik. 

(Wallace, ii. 351-9.) 
We may come again to this passage in order to consider 

the ethical aspect of the comparison in the face of Harry’s 
method of conducting it.. 
_ In all literary work there are embedded indications of the 
time and circumstances of the writing. In a long piece of 
versification on a historical plan, like the Wallace, such 
indications could not be lacking. Mr. Bain and Mr. Brown 
have pointed out how numerous in the Wallace are the 
events ‘which occurred’, as Mr. Bain said, ‘long after 
Wallace was in his grave.’ They have recognized in ‘ Auld 
Rukbe ’,? whom Harry made warden of Stirling, Sir Thomas 
Rokeby, actually warden from 1337 until 1340; and in 


* Morte Arthure, 296-396, 2044-89 (cf. Neilson’s Huchown of the Awle 


_ Ryale, pp. 44-6), Wallace, vi. 216, 384, 897, vii. 387, 735, viii. 409, 442, 


972, ix. 667, 995, 1860, x. 579, xi. 304, 959. 

* Bain’s Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland, iii. p. Xxxvi. 

* For Rokeby: Wallace, vii. 685, Rot. Scot. i. 488-601, Bain’s Calendar, 
iii. pp. xxxvii. 364-8. 
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Crawfurd of Manuel,! Harry’s captain of Edinburgh Castle, — 
Sir William Crawford, actually castellan in or about 1409. — 
The real figures belong to generations later than Wallace. 
One or two other examples may be shown. ‘ Schyr Garrard — 
Heronne,’? whom Harry makes an officer in Perthshire 
fighting against Wallace, is the Sir Gerard Heron who- 
played a very authentic part on the borders from 1380 until 
1403. ‘Schyr Rawff Gray,’ whom Harry makes keeper of 
Roxburgh, was really constable in 1459. The general con- 
cepts of the poem are often entirely at variance with the 
historical atmosphere of Wallace’s time. Harry supposes — 
that in Wallace’s day men shot with guns* and made use ~ 
of explosives to blow up fortresses.5 He mentions the 
employment of ‘ horsyt’ archers,’ although we know that 
mounted archery was a fifteenth-century development, like — 
the ‘ bastailyie ’,’ so constant a feature of the age not of 
Wallace but of Joan of Arc. He has the three estates, 
‘clerk, burgess, and barronne,’ ® though that was a political 
generalization not popularly attained in the thirteenth 
century. Some allusions may be roughly, and some almost 
exactly, dated. Sleuth hounds of Esk and Liddell referred 
to ® were a special feature of the debatable border land, more — 
developed in the fifteenth century than before. To the same 
general period belongs the glove stretched out as a sign of 
truce More definite hint of date is given by the ceremonial 
of ‘bauchilling’ of King Edward’s seal. When Edward 
failed to keep his word and give battle, Wallace 


1 For Crawford: Wallace, vii. 288, ix. 126, 1300, Douglas Book, iii, 405. 

* For Heron: Wallace, iv. 396, v. 32, 145, Rot. Scot. ii. 22-164. 

* For Gray: Wallace, vi. 694, viii. 499, Rot. Scot. ii. 392; cf. Hall’s 
Chronicle, 259. 


* Wallace, vii. 996, viii. 765, x. 852, xi. 25. ° Thid. ix. 1170. 
® Thid. v. 800. 7 Ibid. vii. 977, 987, xi. 877. 
® Ibid. viii. 12. ® Ibid. v. 27. . 


 Thid. ix. 169 (cf. Leslie’s De Origine Moribus et Rebus Gestis Sco- 
torum, 60). : : 
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Rapreiffyt Eduuard rycht gretlye off this thing ; 
Bawchillyt his seyll, blew out on that fals king. 
(viii. 723.) 


_ These words not only refer to the institutions (well-known 


on the Scottish border till the Union) of ‘ bauchilling ’ and 
“reproving ’, but can be best illustrated by an event of 1452. 


- James II murdered Earl William of .Douglas—breaking the 


“band’, as he said, with his dagger—notwithstanding 
assurance and safe conduct under the royal privy seal. The 
slain ear]’s brother ‘ come on Sanct Patrikis day in lentryn to 
Strivling and blew out xxiiij hornis attanis apon the king and 
apon all the lordis that war with him that tyme for the foule 


slauchter of his brother and schewe all their selis at the cors 


on ane letter with thair handis subscrivit and tuke the 
letter and band it on ane burd and cuplit it till ane hors tale 


_ and gart draw it throu the towne spekand richt sclanderfully 


of the king and all that war with him that tyme.’ ! 

Another allusion may be cited as almost certainly topical 
not of Wallace’s time but of the poet’s. In the quarrel at 
Lanark an English soldier mocks Wallace by saying he had 
taken him for a foreign ambassador : 

: Come yhe nocht new our se? 
Pardown me than, for I wend ye had beyne 
Ane inbasset to bryng ane wncouth queyne.? 

This can scarcely be other than a refracted reference to the 
splendid embassy which in 1469 brought Queen Margaret 
from Denmark to be married to James III at Holyrood with 
unwonted pomp and spectacle long remembered by the 
chroniclers.® 

THE PILLAGING OF BARBOUR 


Central and vital, however, to the consideration of the 
Wallace is its extraordinary relationship to the Bruce—a 


2 Asloan MS. (Auchinleck Chronicle), p. 47. 2 Wallace, vi. 134-6. 
* Ferrerius in Bocce, ed. 1574, sub anno 1468, p. 388. 
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relation which it may not be much easier to parallel than to 
justify in certain of its ramifications. Harry’s borrowings 
and adaptations from Barbour were many and of many kinds. 
On the count of diction the indebtednesses are infinite ; lines 
by the score were ‘lifted’ and with an extra dissyllable 
thrown in to fill up the metre were transferred from the 
earlier poem, most notably perhaps in descriptions of battle. 
But this is a venial and comparatively mechanical debt 
which, extensive though it was, would hardly put a poet’s 
credit through the bankruptcy court. Things otherwise in 
themselves void of offence stand on the perilous verge the 
moment the poem claims to be a record of truth. They 
prepare the way for adaptations emphatically unscrupulous. 
Some artfully dovetail into the true story of Bruce, as told 
by Barbour, incidents feigned or imagined regarding the 
career of Wallace. This is a delicate process for a poet 
to adopt if at the end of the day he is going to ask — 
his readers ‘ Which, think you, is the greater hero of these 
twain ?’” 
Comparatively innocent examples of the operation are 
found, as when Harry directly or indirectly refers to Barbour’s — 
account of an episode concerning a French knight at the 
attack on Perth in 1313: 


That tym was in his company 
A knycht of France wicht and hardy. 
(Bruce, ix. 390.) 


This unnamed knight of France serving in the army of 
Bruce is boldly taken over by Harry, who finds him a name. 
He becomes the knight Longaville, previously the Red 
Reivar, and afterwards ancestor of the Charteris family : 


With Bruce in wer this gud knycht furth can ryng. 

Remembrance syn was in the Brucys buk ; 

Secound he was quhen thai Saynct Jhonstoun tuk ; 

Folowed the king at wynnyng off the toun. 
. (Wallace, xi. 1146-9.) 
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Thus, by a species of transmigration of souls, Bruce’s knight 
of France, with his praises of Bruce’s worthiness, passes 
into an earlier existence as the comrade of Wallace and 
extoller of his prowess. Similarly the historic traitor of 
Kildrummy in the Bruce (iv. 107) is adapted as the ‘ third 
brother ’"—in villainy—in the Wallace (xi. 595). So likewise 
- Ramsay of Auchterhouse becomes his own ancestor,? and 
Sir Christopher Seton, Sir William Douglas, and Sir John 
Comyn leave their historic relationships towards Bruce for 
anterior service under Wallace.® In the same fashion 
Robert Boyd is made to antedate by mythical services as 
an esquire to Wallace his undoubted services as a knight in 
the army of Bruce.* 

Soon comes a whole series of adaptations bolder still. 
Barbour tells a pleasant story of a martial churchman, 


Of Dunkelden the gude bischop 
That men callit Willyame Syncler, 


whom Bruce admired for his patriotism and valour, 


And held him into sic daynte 
That his awne bischop him callit he. 
(Bruce, xvi. 574, 673.) 


- But Bruce might not even call his bishop his own: Harry 
annexed him for the ecclesiastical establishment of Wallace, 
who indeed is represented by Harry as appointing Sinclair 
to the bishopric, although in fact Sinclair was only elected 
in 1309. Throughout the Wallace® he fills a first-class 
part as a counsellor and supporter of Wallace. 

How these bland transferences from Bruce to Wallace 
may affect a comparison between the two heroes may well 
suggest a question whether at the end of the process anything 


+ Bruce, ix. 400, Wallace, ix. 232. 
* Bruce, iv. 29, Wallace, vii. 890. 
5 Bruce, ii. 243, i. 282, i. 483; Wallace, vii. 1276, vi. 771, viii. 1627. 
* Bruce, ii. 244, iv. 342, 505, viii. 415 ; Wallace, iii. 52, vi. 331, &c. 
* Wallace, vii. 930, ix. 1225, x. 783, 993, 1047, xi. 59, 757. 
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whatever will be left to the Bruce which the triumphant 
challenge of comparison with Wallace may not hint to have 
been the merest imitation on Bruce’s part of what Wallace 
had done before. Not even Rachrin is sanctuary for preser- 
vation of any peculiwm for Bruce; even the shelter of 
Rachrin! must be shared with Wallace, and Arran? and 
Turnberry? too. Wallace’s battles and exploits in the 
capture of castles again and again manifest the same extra- 
ordinary forestalling of the historical achievements of 
Bruce, and sometimes the adaptations display a coolness of 
daring unsurpassed in the dashing careers of Wallace and 
Bruce themselves. Thus history knows only of one battle 
of Lowdonhill, fought at the outset of Bruce’s career, in 
which, skilfully narrowing the approaches by dykes, the 
Scottish king’s men repulsed a charge of English cavalry, of 
whom a hundred were killed. Harry invents for Wallace 
also, as his first battle, a battle of Lowdonhill, in which the 
same stratagem in like manner succeeded, with precisely the 
same number of slain. Bruce’s defeat near Methven seems 
to have suggested a counterpoise in Wallace’s victory there,° 
for which history does not vouch. Bruce having gained 
a battle in the Pass of Brander at the foot of Cruachan Ben, . 
Wallace must needs win one there too, on Lochawe : “ 


Betuix a roch and the. eret wattir sid. °® 


Bruce as an archer, slaying the foremost pursuer, was only 
a little less formidable than Wallace in the like case.’ If 
Bruce was hunted with bloodhounds so that he narrowly 
escaped, Wallace, on Harry’s ‘ making’, was the same.® Sir 


* Bruce, iii, 680-725 ; Wallace, xi. 725, 759. 

* Bruce, iv. 464; Wallace, xi. 725, '759. 

5 Bruce, v. 186, 213; Wallace, vi. 836. 

* Bruce, viii. 339 ; Wallace, i. 319, iii. 115-223 and 205. 

° Bruce, ii. 346-450 ; Wallace, iv. 420-68. 

° Bruce, x. 20; Wallace, vii. 661. ” Bruce, iv. 543; Wallace, iv. 554, 

* Bruce, vi. 485; Wallace, v. 25. Barbour’s verity in the bloodhound 
story is finely and curiously confirmed by Jehan le Bel’s Chronique, chap. 22, 
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James Douglas under Bruce captured Douglas Castle with 
the aid of ‘Thom Dicson’; so in the Wallace Sir William 
Douglas (father of Sir James) with the aid of ‘ Thom Dycson ’ 


evidently caught young—captures Sanquhar Castle.t 


William Bunnock in the Bruce uses a stratagem to seize 
Linlithgow, and in Wallace the hero by the same hay-wain 


_ stratagem captures Perth.2 Bruce having, as above noted, 


won Linlithgow by an ambush against its ‘ peill ’?—con- 
structed, as we know,‘ in 1301—Harry naturally deemed it 
well to make Wallace take the ‘ peyll ’ too,® notwithstanding 
its having been set up after Wallace’s brilliant but brief 
season of victory was ended. Plagiarism is not nearly the 
word for such literary pillage. Harry nearly uproots 
Barbour. 
The Wallace has for its ground plan a prophecy first in- 
timated by the lines : 
Als Inglis clerks in prophecys thai fand 
How a Wallace suld putt thaim of Scotland (i. 351), 
but later more circumstantially accredited to Thomas the 
Rymer thus : 
Than Thomas said: “ Forsuth, or he decess, 
Mony thousand in feild sall mak thar end. 
Off this regioune he sall the Sothroun send ; 
And Scotland thriss he sall bryng to the pess : 
So gud off hand agayne sall neuir be kend.’ 
(ii. 846-50.) 
This is the mode by which the expectancy of the reader is 
started ; and the complete fulfilment of the prophecy makes 
up the story of the Wallace—the tale of Scotland rescued 


thrice. Yet here again in the prophetic field the trail of 


1 Bruce, v. 279; Wallace, 1575-1655. 

2 Bruce, x. 137-250; Wallace, ix. 695-760. 

3 Bruce, x. 137, 165, 223. 

4 Stevenson’s Historical Documents, Scotland, ii. 441; Bain’s Calendar, 


‘ti, 1308-1422 ; Neilson’s Peel ; its meaning and derivation, pp. 5-8. 


° Wallace, ix. 1693. 
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Barbour guides Harry’s course. Barbour too began with 
a prophecy of Thomas of Ercildoun that Bruce should be king, 


And haiff this land all in leding,! (Bruce, ii. 86). 


As we have seen Harry already laying sacrilegious hands on a 
bishop, we need not marvel to find him kidnapping a prophet. 

Everywhere it is the same, whether the matter is of mist,” 
of battle-speech,’ of division of spoil, of battle tactics,’ of 
cutting tent-ropes in night-surprises, the Wallace of Harry 
is a rib out of Bruce’s side, although, of course, there are 
things which derive elsewhere. Originality is a merely rela- 
tive term; imagination is often a mere disorder of the 
memory ; in Harry’s case the matter of Wallace was largely 
a memory carefully re-arranged. The older conceptions of 


the place of imitative licence were laxer than ours, and Harry — 
used Barbour with a latitude beyond the wide limits even of ~ 


mediaeval canon. 


THE WALLACE PorRTRAIT 
If anywhere we could expect to find originality it surely 
must be when now and again Harry turns from his arithmetic 
of slaughter, his unending rhetoric of victory and bloodshed, 


to describe the person and characteristics of his hero. He — 
describes his tall stature, his broad shoulders, his great and 


brawny limbs : 


Woundis he had in mony divers place, 

Bot fair and weill kepyt was his face. 

Off ryches he kepyt no propyr thing ; 

Gaiff as he wan, lik Alexander the king. 

In tym off pes mek as a maid was he ; 

Quhar wer approchyt the rycht Ector was he. 
(Wallace, ix. 1933-8.) 


} Bruce, ix. 577, 587; Wallace, xi. 500. 

* Bruce, xii. 311; Wallace, vi. 519. 

° Bruce, v. 118, xii. 311; Wallace, vii. 953. 

* Bruce, viii. 243, xii. 265; Wallace, ix. 904. 

° Bruce, xix. 541, 565; Wallace, vi. 577, x. 636. 
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‘The absence of scars from his countenance is more than once 


remarked upon by Harry : 


His face he kepyt, for it was euir bar, 
With his twa handis, the quhilk full worthi war. 
(Wallace, iii. 91-2.) 


In retreat he was as terrible as in attack : 


Sic a flear befor was neuir seyn ; 

Nocht at Gadderis, off Gawdyfer the keyn, 

Quhen Alexander reskewed the foryouris, 

Mycht till him be comperd in that houris. 
(Wallace, x. 341-4.) 


My friend Mr. Brown has essayed to trace the sources of 
the Wallace portrait given by Harry, and has concluded! that 
it came from the alliterative Troy Book. The main things, 
however, are-not from that work: they are from Barbour’s 
Bruce. Barbour describes James of Douglas : 


Bot off lymmys he wes weill maid, 
With ag a and al braid. 


Bakien e wes blyth is wes faa, 
And meyk and sweyt in cumpany ; 
Bot quha in battaill mycht him se, 
All other countenance had he. 


Till gud Ector of Troy mycht he 
In mony thingis liknyt be (Bruce, i. 385-96), 

As for his wounds, there is no doubt whatever that Harry’s 
Wallace got them from James of Douglas. The episode in 
Spain is familiar—how, meeting Douglas there, a knight, 
bearing a countenance all rueful with scars, wondered at 
Douglas’s freedom from such: | 


He wend his face had wemmyd beyne 
Bot nevir ane hurt in it had he (Bruce, xx. 370). 


1 Wallace and Bruce Restudied, 40-42. 
2 Troy Book, \l. 3760-2, 3892. 
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Douglas’s explanation, which impressed his comrades in 
Spain, must have impressed Harry too : 


Lowe God, all tyme had I 
Handis, myne hede for till were (Bruce, xx. 378). 


Of the picture of Wallace in retreat it is only necessary — 


to cite again the Bruce as the explanation. Barbour likens 
the king, forced to retire when attacked by John of Lorne, to 
Gaudifer, 


Quhen that the mychty duk Betys 

Assailzeit in Gadderiss the forayours, 

And quhen the king [Alexander] thaim maid rescours 
(Bruce, iii. 74-6). 


No simile was sacred enough to be reserved for Bruce if Harry 
needed a decoration for Wallace. 

Evidently, just as the battles and exploits of Wallace 
are so largely the battles and exploits of Bruce and Douglas, 
so in the central facts of portraiture and characterization the 
personal figure of the hero is but second-hand—the shadow 
of Barbour’s Douglas and Bruce. 

In audacity possibly nothing exceeds that adaptive feat 
of Harry’s by which in the battle of Falkirk Bruce is made to 


level his spear at Wallace, to ride full tilt at him but miss his — 
blow, and as he thunders past, to receive full on his horse’s | 


neck the terrible down-stroke of Wallace’s blade : 


With a gud sper the Bruce was serwyt but baid : 

With gret inwy to Wallace fast he raid ; 

And he till him assonzeit nocht for thi. 

The Bruce him myssyt as Wallace passyt by, 

Awkward he straik with his sharp groundyn glaive, 

Sper and horscrag in till sondyr he drave ; 

Bruce was at erd or Wallace turned about. 

(Wallace, x. 363-9, with which compare Barbour’s Bruce, 
xii. 28, 45, 50, 53, 58.) . 


Were it not that the situation has a grave side one might 
be content to marvel at the whimsicality, the almost comical 


ea 
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audacity of this assignment of the historical part of Bruce 
to Wallace, and the bestowing upon Bruce, instead, of the 
inglorious part of De Bohun. But can any stretch of poetic 
licence justify such hard measure to Bruce as this filching 
from him of one of the chief roses of his chaplet of 
Bannockburn ? 


WALLACE’S ALLEGED YORKSHIRE CAMPAIGN 


Critics of Harry have, however, done less than justice to 
certain sections of his work which, far removed from sober 
history, have been set down as palpably absurd, and the 


blame laid by implication entirely upon Harry’s shoulders. 


The ‘ Wallace Buke ’ of ‘ Maister Blair ’ needs further search, 
which may yet show that that fictitious authority had some 
kind of basis for his alleged existence.1 The theme is too deep 
for the present occasion. Certainly there is chronicle for 
something substantially akin to Wallace’s dream.2 There 
is the same for his encounters on the sea with pirates,® for 
adventures in France,‘ and also for the vision which attested 
the passage of his soul from purgatory into paradise.> These 
all belong to the Wallace story in fifteenth-century chronicle. 

A chief object of the present essay is to re-examine the 


extraordinary narrative which fills the eighth book and 


records Wallace’s invasion of England in terms hardly 
capable of recognition as in any degree consonant with the 
actual expedition of Wallace after the victory of Stirling 
Bridge on September 11, 1297. Complete records of the 
historical invasion exist, and its strict limitations equally in 


1 The Relationes Quaedam Arnaldi Blair (frequently edited as appendix 
to editions of the Wallace) can hardly be said to show any correspondence 
whatever with Harry’s citations of ‘ Maister Blair’ ; but the present does 


- not give an opportunity for ani ntricate collation. 


2 Wallace, vii. 65-115 ; Bower’s Scotichronicon, ii. 170. 

+ Wallace, ix. 46-264, x. 800-904 ; Bower, ii. 176. 

* Wallace, ix. 276-544, x. 906-65, xi. 1-325 ; Bower, ii. 176. 
5 Wallace, xi. 1241-1300 ; Bower, ii. 230. 
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point of time, and territorially, are beyond dispute Wal- 
lace played havoc with Cumberland and Northumberland 
from Carlisle to Hexham and Newcastle in October and No- 
vember, 1297, but never penetrated south to Yorkshire, and 
never personally encountered Edward I, who indeed was then 
in Flanders.2. But in Harry’s poem the event assumes much 
grander dimensions: the story exalts the place of Wallace 
and debases that of Edward I to the degree of representing 
that, after prolonged sojourn in England, with the country 
and even Edward’s queen at his feet, Wallace, fruitlessly 
challenging Edward to pitched battle, at last dictates, half 
way from St. Albans to Westminster, the terms of a peace 
which for a reason of sentiment Wallace only consents to 
ratify at Northallerton in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
Mystery hangs over the origin of the entire episode, for in no 
single feature does it correspond with the facts of the actual 
invasion. There are signs that some such story was a 
misleading factor to the chronicler, Abbot Bower,’ and there 
is no need here to accuse Harry of inventing the exploit, 
however much poetic liberty he may have taken to ornament 
it. Historically Edward I was not in England; the poet 
makes him flee personally from battle with Wallace; he 
also makes him hold parliament at Pontefract. Historically 
the invasion never reached Yorkshire ; in the poem Wallace 


’ Bain’s Calendar, ii. pref. xxxi, Nos. 954, 971; Chronicle of Lanercost, 
190-1 ; Langtoft, ii. 299, 308; Fordun, i. 329; Bower’s Scotichronicon, ii, 
172, 173. 

* Edward was at Ghent from September 7, 1297, pee February 26, 
1298: Gough’s Itinerary of Edward I. 

* The missing chapters 32 and 33 of book xi. of Bower’s Scotichronicon, 
were believed by Dr. Jamieson (notes to his edition of Wallace, note to 
xi. 948) to be reproduced or incorporated in Blair’s Relationes. See also 
Tytler’s History of Scotland, vol. i, note U. The matter has been much 
discussed by later writers, reviewed in Wallace and Bruce Restudied, 
pp. 55-7; but the significance of one or two citations from libri and chronica 
by Bower, xi. 29, xii. 2, and the corresponding passages in the Relationes, 
chaps. v and xii (episodes of Allerdale and Roslin), has not been exhausted. 
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makes his head-quarters for forty days at Northallerton,! and 

between that place and Malton a battle * is fought in which 
7,000 men, under Sir Rauff Rymunt, are defeated and Sir 
Rauff is slain. Subsequently, parliament is—poetically— 
convened at Pomfret,*? and battle is offered to Wallace on 
condition of his being crowned king*—an extraordinary 
condition which Wallace refuses, even for one day, and the 
English were diplomatically deceived on this score,’ although 
the poet afterwards corrects himself in this particular.® 
When the forty days expired, Edward had failed to keep his 
promise of battle, and Wallace ‘ bauchillyt his seyll ’ and put 
him to shame. Then Wallace marched to York, which he 
besieged, but which ransomed itself for £5,000 after Wallace’s 
banner had been set upon the walls.’ Middleham and its 
lands were burnt and wasted.* The Scots meanwhile lived 
at will in Richmondshire.® In that region there was a castle 
of ‘ Ramswaith ’” held by Fehew, a personality who some- 
how appears to have been Harry’s chief antipathy. Fehew’s 
brother, earlier in the poem, had gone asa false herald to 
Wallace at Tinto, and had for his offence against the laws of 
arms been put to death by Wallace. Fehew’s castle ' was 
the more bitterly attacked because of this episode of tke 
brother’s treason to chivalry. 

A ryoll sted, fast by a forest sid, 

With turrettis fayr and garrettis off gret prid. 

Beildyt about, rycht lykly to be wicht, 

Awfull it was till ony mannis sicht. 

Wallace’s army went vigorously to work: 


The bulwerk wan thir men off armys brycht, 
To the barmkyn layd temyr apon hecht. 
Than bowmen schot to kep thaim fra the cast, 
The wall about had festnyt firis fast. 
(Wallace, viii. 1013-48.) 


* Wallace, viii. 570. * Ibid.575-98.  * Ibid. 623. * Ibid. 631-72. 
* Ibid. 676-80. * Tbhid., xi. 1443-50. * Tbid., viii. 741-928. 
® Ibid. 945. * Ibid. 1003. * Thid. 1013. % Thid. 1009-72. 
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Soon the castle itself, ‘ that castell off stayn,’ was in flames, 
and Fehew, leaping from the fire, met his death : 
With a gud suerd Wallace strak off his hed. 
(viii. 1069.) 
In Yorkshire Harry’s English geography appears to have 
been exhausted ; the next place he knows south of York is 
St. Albans, where Edward’s queen— 


Weill born scho was off the rycht blud off France— 


comes to beg for peace to be granted to her pusillanimous 
husband and his oppressed realm (viii. 1114.) After nego- 
tiation Wallace foregoes his claim of battle and agrees to 
peace, declining, however, to seal any treaty until he again 
reaches Northallerton,! where at last 


Thai seyllyt the pes without langar delay. 
(viii. 1567.) 

The Scots had set out from Scotland in October, ‘ before 
All Hallow evyn,’ and it was August, on Lammas Day,? ere 
returning they alighted by the banks of Tweed. 

All this is a puzzle as yet unread, and there is pleasure in 
submitting a solution containing every needed element. 
Once more it is a case of confused identities. The thing © 
never happened to Wallace and Edward I in 1297; it did 
happen in substance to King Robert the Bruce and Edward II 
in 1322. In the invasion of that year the Scots under 
Bruce were about Northallerton in October.2 The abject 
and cowardly Edward of the poem, who breaks his vow and 
flees from the battle he had pledged, is the Edward II who 
narrowly escaped capture by his promptitude of flight 
before the battle of Byland on October 14, 1822—to be derided 
by his own subjects, the chroniclers among them, for his 


1 Wallace, viii. 1556. * Ibid, 1573-4. * Bain’s Cal. iii. 790. 
* Lanercost Chron. 247-8 ; French Chronicle of London, p. 45, 
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want of courage. Barbour truly enough says, he ‘ fled with 
all his mycht ’.1 Now Byland is not far from Rievaux Abbey 
about midway between Malton and Northallerton, so that it 
perfectly conforms to Harry’s geography. And Sir Rauf 
Rymunt ? He has been supposed to be a ‘ Richmond ’,? 
although the Christian name was not found to square with 
that of the earl. But at the battle of Byland the two dis- 
tinguished prisoners were Sir Rauf Cobham ° and the Ear! of 
Richmond, John of Bretagne. Sir Rauf Rymunt, therefore, 
a literary figment, disintegrates under the chemical analysis 
of history into that not uncommon phenomenon, two gen- 
tlemen who have been poetically rolled into one. 

On their defeat in (Harry’s) battle the English fled to 
Malton,* whither Wallace pursued them. In 1322, as the 
Bridlington Chronicle ® records, Bruce remained for a time 
in possession at Malton. English and Scots historians alike 
tell how Bruce chased the English to the gates of York.® 
And if York did not redeem itself from Bruce, as Harry says 
it did from Wallace, certain it is that the adjacent town of 
Beverley did so ransom itself’? for £400. As for Fehew’s 
castle, it is the castle of Ravenswath or Ravensworth, in 
Richmondshire,* seat of the Fitzhughs, and we shall perhaps 


_ find later a reason for Harry’s hatred of its lord. Harry’s 


* Bruce, xviii. 481. ® Bain’s Cal. iii. pref. xxxvii. 

® Bruce, xviii. 410, 431, 469. 

* Wallace, viii. 598; cf. Annals of Melsa, ii. 346. 

® Chron. Edward I and IT,vol. ii. 80. 5 Thid. 304; Bruce, xviii. 489. 

7 Murimuth, year 1322, Chron. Edward I and IJ, ii. 304, &e. 

* Camden’s Britannia, ed. Gibson, 761. It stands about five miles north 
of Richmond, North Riding of Yorkshire. ‘It was once the possession of 
the ancient family of Fitzhugh and next of the Parrs who succeeded that 
family. It is of comparatively late date. The fragments of masonry now 


‘wide apart cover a considerable area. Originally it had eight square 


towers connected by curtain walls forming a parallelogram moated round. 
... So long back as 1558 the castle was in ruins.’ (Proceedings Soc. Antiq. 
Newcastle, third series, vol. iv. p. 73, and plate facing p. 72). 
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parliament at Pomfret is explained by the residence of 
Edward II there in 1322, and by his holding there the great 
council which sentenced to death Thomas, earl of Lancaster,* 
defeated and taken at Borough Bridge. Edward was long 
at York, which was certainly in danger, though never actually 
besieged. As for the Scottish poetical head-quarters at 
Northallerton, we have the fact recorded by Fabyan ” that in 
1322 ‘ the Scots in thayr returning homeward wan the castell 
of Norham and robbyd the towne of Northallerton ’. While 
the intervention of the queen is not paralleled by any fact, 
it is alleged by some Scottish historians * that the English 
at this very time sued for peace, and, whichever side first 
sought it, certainly a treaty was made, which Harry, however 
confusedly, must have had in view. Made in May, 1323, not 
exactly at Northallerton but at Thorpe, not far away in 
Yorkshire, it was a truce for thirteen years.4 In the negotia- 
tions® which led to it there was trouble about the terms of 
recognition of Bruce himself, and early in the following year 
there was keen discussion at the papal court with Edward II 
over the title of king which had at first been refused to 
Bruce—an element which convincingly accounts for the 
curious and otherwise unintelligible tale of the crown and 
title of king to be borne by Wallace in the poem. It is the 
final touch which makes obvious how completely the history 
of Bruce in 1322-3 is the key to Harry’s story of Wallace ® in 
England. What is clear, once more, is that Harry’s Wallace 
derives another large section of his spinal column from the 
vertebrae of Robert the Bruce. 


1 For Pomfret compare Wallace, viii. 623, with Lanercost Chron. 244, 
Chron. Edward I and IT, i. 302, ii. 76. * Fabyan’s Chronicle, 427. 

* Bower, ii, 280. * Foedera, May 30, 1323. 

° Foedera, November 15, 1319, March 21, 1323, January 13, 1324; 
Hailes’s Annals, year 1323. 

* Doubtless the name of Northallerton has been associated by Harry 
with this truce through a confusion of it with the more fone pene treaty 
of Northampton in 1328. 
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THE PERTH CONNEXION AND INDICATIONS OF DATE 


Among the indications of date must be reckoned the 
curious, alliterative, political poem—perhaps an allegory, 
the full historical significance of which has not been recovered 
—the Douglas poem known as The Howlat, written by 
Richard of Holland, a cleric and notary in the service and 
under the patronage of a scion of the Douglas family, the 
Ear! of Moray, in the middle of the fifteenth century, at the 
time of the culmination and fall of that ambitious house. 
Dated by its editor, my friend Mr. Amours, about 1450, it sup- 
plied Harry with material for his incident of Stewart of Bute 
taunting Wallace about his borrowed plumes, the ‘ fethrame’ 
of a dignity of command which was not by right his own.! 
Moreover, it has a value as practically convicting John Major 
of actually quoting Blind Harry,” although professing to 
quote those Latin authors whom he so academically, though 
not without some of his frigid scholastic criticism, preferred 
to the minstrel as vouchers of history. Later passages reflect- 
ing current events and local circumstances, and making for 
an argument to fix the date of the poem, may reasonably be 
_ineluded, such as the episode of the squire, young Fehew,® 
who, as the penalty of falsely assuming a herald’s coat-arms 
and privileges, is beheaded by Wallace, while the herald who 
abetted Fehew has his tongue cut out for his falsehood to 
arms. This fierce proceeding’ will recall the episode in 
Scott’s Quentin Durward,® the suggestion for which was the 
actual sending of a false herald ® by Louis XI to Edward IV 
in 1475. 


1 Howlat, ed. F. J. Amours (Scottish Text Society), stanzas 66, 69, 70, 
and 71, p. xxxili; Wallace, x. 180-9; Wallace and Bruce Restudied, 31. 

* Major’s Historia, iv. cap. 14. — 

3 Wallace, vi. 363-415. 

* Cf. Gilbert Hay’s Buke of the Law of Armys, part iv. cap. 142, ed 
J. H. Stevenson, vol. i. 281. ° Quentin Durward, chap. 33. 

° Hall’s Chronicle, 311-13 ; Comines’ Memoires, iv. chap. 7. 
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Something, although not much, can be deduced from certain 
indications of particular knowledge of local institutions; those 
alone crucial are such as concern the burgh and county of 
Perth. The poet had a peculiar interest in the town of 
Perth and its vicinity, and also in its institutions. Perth is 
made the model illustration of Wallace’s thrice freeing 
Scotland! (although this was a mere figment, as Scotland was 
only freed once by Wallace), for Wallace in the poem thrice 
besieges and captures Perth? from the English. Early in 
the book Wallace says, 


Rycht sor I long Sanct Jhonstoun for to se,? 


and his very last exploit is its capture for the third time.* 
Both on the surface and under it there are signs of special 
knowledge ; Harry knows that Strathearn is a separate 
jurisdiction,® that Perth itself has that very rare attribute 
of a city-county, a ‘ schirreiff off the toun ’,® and that it has 
that distinctive officer, a ‘mar’.’ Besides, it is worthy of 
noting by the way that Jop, the herald and gallant comrade 
of Wallace, bears a most unusual name, which in records of 
the fourteenth century is found borne by a burgess of Perth.® 
Very significant too is the part played in the story by 
Ruthven, the ‘gud Ruwan’ of many an episode—Ruwan, 
who is twice made sheriff of the burgh of Perth ° a poetical 


1 Wallace, i. 349, 358, xi. 959. * Thid. vii. 958, ix. 756, xi. 756-904. 
® Thid. iv. 350. 
* Thid. xi. 895-904, 959. ® Thid. vii. 1027. 


° Ibid. This was a very special feature of Perth, resulting from a 
charter granted to Perth by Robert II in 1394 (Registrwm Magni 
Sigilli, vol. 1593-1608, page 376). Contra-distinguished from this minute 
accuracy about Perth may be set the seeming error of assigning to Ayr 
a ‘schireff of that towne’ (Wallace, i. 25), apparently an unhistorical 
institution. 

* Wallace, iv. 359. The ‘mar’ long continued a hereditary officer in 
Perthshire ; see Inquis. ad Capellam, Retours of Perth, No. 67, 

5 Wallace, vi. 316, vii. 366: cf. Liber de Scon, 128. 

° Wallace, vii. 1027, ix. 774. 
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appointment whereby perhaps may hang a tale. For 
from 1483, or a little before it, the Ruthven family appear: 
as they did for long hereditarily afterwards, as sheriffs 
of Perth !—1483, a date therefore of critical account, when 
aligned with a yet more decisive index of time next to be 
mentioned. 


Tue ‘ RevarE EpwarRD’ or 1482 


A singular epithet of abuse is used by Wallace to King 
Edward in answer to Edward’s summons of Wallace to his 
presence : 

Thow reyffar king chargis me throw cas, 
That I suld cum and put me in thi grace. 
Gyff I gaynstand, thow hechtis till hyng me: 
I vow to God, and evir I may tak the, 
Thow sall be hangyt, ane exempill to geiff 


To kingis off reyff, als lang as I may leiff. 
(Wallace, vi. 381-6.) 


Here is a decisive clue not only to the date of the poem, 
but also to the conditions which inspired its production. The 
proof has all the force of statute, for it is an Act of the Scottish 
Parliament. In 1481 war had broken out with the old enemy | 


the English, under Edward IV, and in March, 1482, the 
Scots passed a most energetic enactment,” denouncing the 


iniquity of ‘the Revare Edward calland him king of Ingland’, 
and particularly the breach of truce committed by ‘ the saide 
Revare Edwarde throu birnand averice and for fals reif and 
conqueist nocht dredand God nor the effusioun of cristin 
blude.’ 

Just before the ‘ Reivar’ episode in the poem, Wallace 


* Acts Parl. Scot. ii. 153 (Vicecomes de Perth, 1483), Acta Dominorum 
Concilii, 95 (Sheriff, 1488). The office was then. hereditary ; see charter 
of the officium vicecomitis transmitted by resignation in 1497, Registrum 
Mag. Sig., vol. 1424-1513, No. 2366. For its continued tenure by the 
Ruthven family, e.g. in 1545, see Privy Council Reg., i, 21, 

* Acts of Parliament of Scotland (ed. Thomson), ii. 138. 
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had made offer of pardon to all who left the English interest 
and became true Scots : 
He gart commaund, quha that his pes wald tak, 


A fre remyt he suld ger to thaim mak, 
For alkyn deid that thai had doyne beforn (vi. 322). 


Now the very Act of 1482 referred to ordains general pro- 
clamation of an offer of pardon to the adherents of the rebe’ 
Douglas : 

“And quhatsumevir persons that now assistis to the 
saide tratour Douglace that will within xxiiij dais cum to 
our soverane lord and bide at the faith and lawtee of his 
hienes sal have full remissioun and forgeifnes of all tressoun 
and other trespassis committit be thaim of tyme bigane ’ 
(Acts of Parl. Scot. ii. 139). 

Besides, the extreme hatred which Harry’s poem manifests 
of Fehew, as well as the presence of Graystock! among the 
English leaders, is significantly accounted for by the fact that 
in 1482, when an English army invaded Scotland, ‘ the lefte 
wyng was guyded,’ says the chronicler Edward Hall, “ by 
the lorde Fitz Hewe,’ while ‘ the lorde Greystocke ’ was on 
the generalissimo’s staff.” 

The ‘ Revare Edward’ of himself alone is conclusive of the 
date of Harry’s poem, and is so much the more satisfactory _ 
in that respect as supplying the clearest possible explana- 
tion of the bitterness of spirit’ at the core of the poem, 
the malignant ruthlessness it displays towards Englishmen, 
and the glaring failure of the poet to redeem the hereditary 
sense of enmity by associating it with any generous note 
towards an enemy so worthy of the Scottish steel. In all 
these respects it is far as the poles asunder from Barbour’s 
Bruce, which, never vindictive or savage, achieves its purpose 


* Wallace, v. 857, 937. Evidently Harry had no Christian name for 
either ‘ Fehew’ or ‘ Graystock’. 

* Hall’s Chronicle, 331. The titles of the two doubtless explain why 
Harry has no Christian name for either. 


——_ 
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of patriotism in the spirit of chivalry without the incessant 
vengeance and refusal of quarter which make Harry’s 
Wallace reek of the shambles.!_ Written in or about 1482 or 
1483, the poem was shaped when Scotland and England were 
ab war, when Edward IV, intriguing with the exiled Duke of 
Albany and Earl of Douglas, was the object of intense exas- 
peration. He had supported Albany’s pretension to the 
crown, and fomented every treason against the Scottish 
throne ; his armies had over-run the borders with fire and 
sword ; his fleets had assailed—though not with impunity— 
Scottish ships in the Firth of Forth ; and his bargain with 
Albany was that, as the price of English support, Albany, if 
successful in winning the kingdom, should hold it as Edward’s 
feudatory, and should further cede to him the fortresses 
of Berwick and Lochmaben and the territories of Liddes- 
dale and Eskdale and Annandale. There was justification 
therefore for Scottish indignation against such a policy of 
conquest by intrigue and against a ‘king of reyff’. 

The phrase was radically a Lancastrian taunt, Scotland 
had long and with fair consistency favoured the red rose. 
Margaret of Anjou and Henry VI had once found shelter in 


_ exile at the Scottish court. The French and the Scots were 


leagued enemies of the house of York. Edward IV, the 
Yorkist victor, veritably enough a ‘king of reyff’ in England, 
had both by war and policy become a ‘revare’ in Scotland 
too and the country was up in arms. Of the national 
indignation Harry’s poem is a _ passionate expression. 
Tending so directly to explain its violence and ruthlessness 
of tone, the ascertainment of its date thus considerably 
intensifies its political and historical significance. In virtue 


* Bruce’s declared policy was to take prisoners (Bruce, viii. 509) ; Harry’s 
Wallace on the other hand, made it a rule to give no quarter to men (Wallace, 
iii. 217-8, iv. 266-7, 299, vi. 405, 412, ix. 159, 517, 753-4, 1110. Harry 
rejoices even in the plunder of the dead, vi. 764-5; and, at ix. 753-4 


_ makes Wallace deny sanctuary to refugees in a church. 
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of this explanation it becomes of real value historically as 
reflecting the vehemence of Scottish antagonism to England 
and Edward IV, circa 1483. But its endless structural inver- 
sions, conversions, and perversions of the great and true 
story of Bruce in order to deck the plume of Wallace, pre- 
paratory to a challenge of comparison upon the ludicrously 
falsified issue, make it, with its pretence of truth ‘ner as 
the process gais’, nothing short of a grievous wrong to 
Bruce. The owl in the poetic fable had the grace to confine 
his borrowed feathers to those which the other birds had 
discarded, but the ‘fetheram’ in which Harry bedizened 
Wallace were plucked from the quick. As history the poem 
is the veriest nightmare. As literature it requires an almost 


deranged patriotism to accept as worthy of the noble memory © 


of Sir William Wallace so vitiated a tribute. 


Gro. NEILSON. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE GRAND STYLE! 


THE adventure of this paper may appear extravagant, 
but it has seemed to me perhaps not unfitting, if not for 
myself, yet for the person whom the English Association 
has thought fit to choose for its president in the third cen- 
tenary year of the publication of the Sonnets. Nor is the 
adventurer, however moderate his prowess, quite untried in 
the kind, at any rate, of the quest. Some years ago, at the 
request of the Dante Society, I wrote and read a paper, as 
yet unpublished, on the relation of that great poet to the 
mysterious entity called the Grand Style; and last year 
I ventured to deal with Milton in the same way, before the 
Royal Society of Literature. The opportunity of complet- 


ing the trio was tempting, and I can only hope that I have 


not been tempted to too great a failure. 
_ It is always in such a case as a ceremony desirable, though 


_ except as a ceremony it can hardly be necessary, to disclaim 


any intention of direct controversy. Such controversy would 


_be, in this case, with the founder or re-founder of all recent 
discussion on the present subject, Mr. Matthew Arnold.’ 


I do not share his views: but controversy in detail would 
be quite out of place in such a paper as this, and, in refer- 
ence to a dead antagonist, it would lack even the piquancy 
which, when carried on between the living, it seems to possess 
for many, I cannot say I think to the best, tastes. It is 
sufficient to remind you that Mr. Arnold could only accord 


to Shakespeare what I have elsewhere called a sort of 


‘uncovenanted ’ Grand’ Si ileal rweeasional. magnificence, 


Presiden(iat ; addvess, te the Assaviation, J aan - 
2 See the Isctires’ Or, Trans lating’ * Homer. aaa 
1119 et i ae 
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chequered if not checkmated by styles the reverse of grand. 
It appears to me on the contrary that Shakespeare held the 
Grand Style in the hollow of his hand, letting it loose or 
withholding it as good seemed to him : and further, that the 
seeming almost always was good. 

It has been often said in various forms, but hardly ever 
without truth, that all dispute turns upon difference of 
definition—and that, if people were only clear-witted enough 
and even-tempered enough, the arrival at definition would 
be the conclusion of the whole matter. For their differences 
of opinion would either disappear in the process, or they 
would be seen to be irreconcilable, and to possess no common 
ground on which argument is possible. My definition of the 
Grand Style is certainly wider than Mr. Arnold’s, whose own 
seems to have been framed to insist upon that ‘ high serious- 
ness ’ of his which is no doubt a grand thing. Mine would, 
I think, come nearer to the Longinian ‘ Sublime ’—the per- 
fection of expression in every direction and kind, the com- 
monly called great and the commonly called small, the tragic 
and the comic, the serious, the ironic, and even to some ex- 
tent the trivial (not in the worst sense, of course). When- 
ever this perfection of expression acquires such force that it 
transmutes the subject and transports the hearer or reader, 
then and there the Grand Style exists, for so long, and in such 
a degree, as the transmutation of the one and the transporta- 
tion of the other lasts. It may persist, or cease, or disappear 
and re-appear, like a fixed or a revolving light, but there it 
is in essentia or in potentia. If, on the other hand, you limit 
the definition to the continual exertion of some such a trans- 
forming force, it seems to me that, in the first place, you are 
making an excessive and unnatural restriction, forgetful of 
neque semper arcum and other sayings of the wise, while, in 
the second place, as a: consequence of the first error, you are 
preparing for yourself endless. pitfalls...It is a question 


‘Sire 


ee: whether any writer, except perhaps Milton, will answer to 
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the definition completely. Dante and Homer certainly will 
not—as, to give one example in each case out of a hundred, 
the comparison of Adam in the Paradiso to an animal 
struggling under a cloth, which has shocked so many com- 
mentators, and that passage in the Odyssey which shocked 
Longinus, will show. Further, the perpetual Grand Style 
of the definition which is not mine, can only be maintained 
—is only maintained by Milton himself—at the cost of an 
enormous tour de force of mannerism, which is at least 
questionably justifiable or artistic—which in fact itself some- 
times becomes the reverse of grand. The vast region of the 


- lighter vein must be abandoned, or clumsily handled—as it 


€ ? 


actually is by Milton when his Grand Style is once ‘set’. 
Even in serious subjects, there must be a kind of ‘ second 
sifting ’ of seriousness. And, above all, there is the certainty 
of the arising of a spurious Grand Style—a style of mere 
grandiosity—a plaster imitation of the real thing, than 
which there has been nothing in the past, and there is likely 
to be nothing in the future, more detestable. 

Of this there is no danger, essentially at least, under the 
application of that definition of the Grand Style which 


I prefer. It makes its appearance when it is wanted, and 


when the hour is come; at other times it abides apart, and 


‘possesses its strength in quietness and in confidence, not 


frittering it away. Of its display in this fashion I cannot 
remember any one in literature—not Homer, not Dante him- 


self, not Milton certainly—who can produce such constant, 


such varied, such magnificent instances as Shakespeare. 
Even in his novitiate, when he was making his experi- 
ments, and indeed making the tools with which to make 
these, this Adamastor, this King of the Waves of the vasty 
deep of style, never fails to come when he calls on it. We do 
not know the exact order of his compositions ; and there is 
dispute about some of the probably earlier items in it. 


- Some maintain that the Titus Andronicus which we have is 
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not the 7%tus that Meres attributed to him ; and some that 
the admitted rewriting of Love’s Labour’s Lost makes it a 
doubtful witness ; while the date of The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona is extremely uncertain. But it would, I think, be 
difficult so to pack a jury of competent scholars that these 
plays, and the Comedy of Errors, should not be put in the 
van. And though every one of them is full of crudities, the 
Grand Style appears in each, as it never does appear in any 
other probably contemporary work, except Marlowe’s, and 
not as it appears in Marlowe himself. The central splendour 
of Adriana’s speech in the Hrrors (11. ii. 112 ff.) ; the glorious 
‘phrase of the ring’ in the fatal discovery of the murder of 
Bassianus in Titus (11. ili. 226 ff.); the famous and incom- 
parable veiled confession of Julia in the T’wo Gentlemen 
(Iv. iv. 154 ff.) ; at least a dozen passages in Love’s Labour ’s 
Lost—have the broad arrow—the royal mark—upon them 
unmistakably. . 

But, it is said, there is so much else—so much even of the 
close context of these very passages—which has not the 
mark! And why should it have? Poetry, and most 
especially dramatic poetry, is a microcosm: and it may— 
perhaps it should, like the macrocosm—contain wood, hay, 
and stubble as well as gold and silver. Again, in these plays, 
it is said, there are failures of the Grand Style—slips from it 
or mis-shots at it—fallings into conceit, preciousness, bom- 
bast, frigidity, what not. Is it necessary, even at this time 
of day, to recapitulate the classes of persons to whom, 
according to the adage, half-done work should not be shown ? 
Or is there any one, not included in these classes, who really 
wishes that we had not got Shakespeare’s half-done work ? 
I should be sorry to think that there is—especially in this 
audience. But, if there be, may I suggest to him that on 
the calculus we are using, the fact, supposing it to be a fact, 
does not matter? It is not a question whether anything 
that is not the Grand Style exists in these plays: but 
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whether the Grand Style itself exists there. And I profess 

myself unable to understand how any one can deny its 

| presence in the passages to which I have referred, and in 
scores, almost hundreds, of others. 

But let us come to somewhat closer quarters. What is it, 
in these passages themselves, which, in spite of the evident 
novitiate of their author, claims for them grandeur of 
style? It is no one thing; the sources of the Sublime in 
style are many—as many as the qualities and circumstances 
of Style itself. Whenever one of these qualities is displayed, 
whenever one of these circumstances is utilized, in the trans- 

muting and transporting fashion and degree—there is the 
Grand Style. In the speech of Julia, above referred to, 


She hath been fairer, Madam, than she is, 


the secret lies, to a great extent, in the double meaning, and 
in the pathetic moderation and modulation of the disguised 
and deserted mistress. The language is quite plain—it is an 
instance, one of many, which shows that poetic diction is not 
a sine qua non, though none of these shows that it can be or 
ought to be wholly dispensed with. But as I am, I confess, 
_ strongly and indeed irreconcilably opposed to the doctrine 
that the great thought ipso facto makes the Great Style— 
that the meaning is the thing—I am particularly glad to 
start with an instance where the secret does lie mainly in the 
meaning. 
It lies there less in the passage of the Hrrors : 

For know, my love, as easy mayst thou fall 

A drop of water in the breaking gulf, 

And take unmingled thence that drop again, 

Without addition or diminishing, 

As take from me thyself, and not me too. 

_ Here the meaning is good, is true, is pathetic—but it is not 

in it that the transport and the transmutation lie. They lie 
partly, as Longinus would assert, in the Figure—the vivid 
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image of the breaking gulf, and the drop of water contrasted 
with and whelmed in it. They lie, I think, partly also in the 
actual verbal phrase by which that figure is conveyed. But 
to me they lie most in the management of the metre, the 
alternative check and rush of the rhythm of the now sun- 
dered, now overlapping, verses—the perfection of the entire 
phrase, prosodic and poetic. 

The third passage, that in Titus, is more of a * Passage 
Perilous’; for the evidence of the novitiate is here very 
strong : 


Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 

A precious ring that lightens all the hole, 
Which, like a taper in some monument, 

Doth shine upon the dead man’s earthy cheeks 
And shows the ragged entrails of the pit. 


After this it goes off into mere failure about Pyramus and 
the moon, and Cocytus, and other gradus matters. Even 
here, in the lines quoted, the expression is not thoroughly 
“brought off ’—it is the Grand Style in the rough, with the 
master’s hand not yet in case to finish it. Yet the solemn 
splendour of the opening line, and the lights and shades and 
contrasts of dim outline and ghastly colour, have the right 
quality—or at least the promise of it. 

When we come to such a play as Romeo and Juliet the 
command of these sources is far surer and more frequent, 
though it seems to be masqued or marred, to. some spec- 
tators, by the accompanying comedy or farce, which is not, 
and is not intended to be, grand in any way. The famous 
“Queen Mab ’ speech is not quite up to our mark—not at all 
because it is light in subject, but because Mercutio, pleasant 
as is his fancy, does, as Romeo says, ‘ talk of nothing ’ to 
some extent, or talk a little too much of his pleasant some- 
thing. But the famous later scenes of the play are full of 
the Grand Style ; and Romeo’s dying speeches, after he has 
disposed of Paris, have it in perfection and in rare volume. 


iil 
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If anybody denies that this is the Grand Style I should like 
to meet him foot to foot, he taking any passage he likes 
from Homer, Dante, Milton, or any one else, and to fight 
the question out, phrase by phrase, line by line, and total 
impression by total impression. 

Tt is this increasing command of the style that transmutes 
the subject and transports the reader, which is so charac- 
teristic of Shakespeare ; joined as it is to a perfect readiness 
not to use it when he thinks it is not required. I have 
pointed out that I think this somewhat misled Mr. Arnold, 
and has misled others. They cannot conceive Apollo with- 
out the bent bow ; they think that the Grand Style is a sort 
of panoply which the wearer, like some adventurous knights 
under a vow, must never take off. Once more, I cannot 
help thinking this is a mistake. ‘Homer and the Grand 
Style’ is a subject which would be very interesting, and 
which I should not be afraid to handle; but it would be 
quite irrelevant to say much of it here. The Homeric 
grandeur, whatever it is, is quite different in species from 
that of Dante and Milton ; and though it is more like Shake- 
speare’s, I do not think that the difference between the two 
is small. But it is certain that Homer does not wear his 
Grand Style as a continental officer wears his uniform, while 
Milton does this to the utmost possible extent, and Dante 
to an extent extremely great. Shakespeare—who is nothing 
if not English, except that he is also universal—is never 
more English than in his preference for mufti on occasion. 
It seems to be this preference which has, in the eyes of some, 
disqualified him. 

And yet no one can wear his uniform with more dignity, 
or assume it with such lightning quickness ; while no one 
can keep it longer fresh on duty. The Sonnets are, of 
course, the great example of this; for with the rarest ex- 
ceptions the Sonnets, whatever else they may be or not be, 
are Grand Style throughout. Their subject does not, from 
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this point of view, matter ; whether Elizabethan sonnets in 
general, and these sonnets at a rather extraordinary par- 
ticular, present rehandlings of old stuff, or not, is of no im- 
portance. Let fifty—let five hundred, or five thousand, 
people have moralled, poetically or prosaically, on sunrise, 
noon, and sunset. When the fifty-first, or the five hundred 
and first, writes, 


Lo! in the orient when the gracious light 
Lifts up his burning head, 


the Grand Style appears. It is nearly as impossible to 
describe, meticulously, the constituents of its grandeur as 
to describe those of the majesty of the sun itself. There is, 
as Dionysius of Halicarnassus was perfectly right in hold- 
ing, something mysterious in the mere word-material—the 
contrasted sound and structure of the words ‘ orient’, 
‘gracious’, ‘burning’. There is much more in their juxta- 
position. But there is most in the whole phrase; though 
with the contestable exception of ‘orient’ and perhaps 
‘Lo!’ there is not a single specimen of ‘ poetic diction’ 
in it; most of it is in the simplest vocabulary ; and the 
central thought and image are as common as grass or earth. 
But the attitude of the phrase is the thing; the simple 
dignified attitude which sets off, and is set off by ‘ orient * 
and ‘ gracious ’ and ‘ burning ’, as jewels set off, and are set 
off by, simplicity and dignity and grace combined in the 
human port and bearing. It is in this that Shakespeare 
excels all his great competitors in quantity, and differs from 
all but Dante in quality. In Milton there is always some- 
thing that is not exactly simple ; and in Homer ‘ perpetual 
epithets ’, compound epithets, and the like, interfere to some 
extent with that ever-varying yet often extraordinarily plain 
speech which we find in Shakespeare and in Dante. On the 
other hand, Milton is segregated from the other three by the 
fact that he depends less than any of them on mighty single 
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words ; it is rather (putting proper names out of the ques- 
tion) on the rhetorical collocation of those which he uses 
that he relies. The double epithets that he employs are 
imitations from the Greek. But Shakespeare delights in 
such words as ‘ multitudinous,’ ‘incarnadine,’ “ unwedg- 
able,’ just as Dante does in such as ammassiccia and fiam- 
meggvante. And yet Shakespeare can produce the Grand 
Style effect with five repetitions of ‘ never’ in a single line, 
or with such a renunciation of emphasis, such a miracle of 
negative expression, as ‘ The rest is Silence’. I suppose the 
very prodigality of his use of it, the insouciance of this prc- 
- digality, like that of 


Wealthy men who care not how they give, 


and above all the disconcerting way in which he gives it 
when people do not expect it, and are not prepared for it, 
account to some extent for the dubiety and discomfort with 
which it has been and is received, for the tendency to plead 
“his time’ and ‘the necessities of the theatre’ and the 
like. For it is a great mistake to suppose that the day of 
apologies for Shakespeare is over. The form of the apology 
_alters, but the fact remains : and I am inclined to think that 
Shakespeare, though he would certainly have been amused 
by most of his modern assailants, would have been still more 
amused by some of his modern apologists. Still, the ‘ wil- 
fulness ’ (as his own age would have said) of this prodigality 
ts no doubt disconcerting to some honest folk. People are 
uncomfortable at being taken by surprise. They want to 
be told to ‘ prepare to receive cavalry’; there must be a 
warning-bell and a voluntary, and ornaments and vestments, 
to put them into a proper Grand Style frame of mind. 
Milton provides all this, and he is recognized as a grand 
stylist ; Shakespeare does not, and his title is questioned. 
A respectable but rather futile gentleman like Duke Orsino 
is plentifully supplied with the noblest phrase ; a petulant, 
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dishonourable, almost worthless prince like Richard II is 
supplied more plentifully still, and from a still nobler mint. 
He does not grudge it to his villains ; if 


The wheel is come full circle; I am here! 


be not in the Grand Style, I confess myself utterly ignorant 
what the Grand Style is. It comes sometimes, as it were, 
‘ promiscuously ’ in the vulgar sense of that term. It would, 
for instance, be exceedingly difficult for the most expert, or 
the most futile, ingenuity of the commentator to assign an 
exact reason for the occurrence, where it occurs, of what is 
perhaps the grandest example of the Grand Style in all 
literature—the words of Prospero to Ferdinand, when the 
revels are ended. An excuse is wanted to break off the 
pretty ‘ vanity of his art’; to get rid of the lovers ; and to 
punish, in defeating it, the intentionally murderous but 
practically idle plot of Caliban and his mates. Anything 
would do; and the actual pretext is anything or nothing, 
But Shakespeare chooses to accompany it with a ‘ criticism 
of life ’"—and of more than life—so all-embracing, couched in 
expression of such magnificence, that one knows not where 
to look for its like as form and matter combined. An 
ordinary man, if, per impossibile, he could have written it, 
would have put it at the end; an extraordinary one might 
have substituted it for, or added it to, the more definite 
announcement of abdication and change which now comes 
later with ‘ Ye elves’, &c. Shakespeare puts it here. 

Sometimes he will even outrage the Mrs. Grundy of criti- 
cism by almost burlesquing the Grand Style, by letting 
Titania, in her deluded courtship of Bottom, be not merely 
graceful, and fanciful, and pathetically pleading, but by 
making her indulge in such positive magnificence, such sheer 
Sublime as 


The Summer still doth tend upon my state, 


1 King Lear, v. iii. 174. 
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which the most serious poet, telling the severest tale, might 
be only too happy to have invented. At other times—the 
examples are frequent in the probably rehandled chronicle- 
plays—he will take another man’s phrase which is not grand 
at all, and ‘ grandee’ it—equip it with the Orders of the 
King, and the qualifications necessary to justify them—by 
a stroke or two of added or altered diction. Constantly it 
seems as though a sort of whim took him to be grand—or as 
if (in the words of one of his own characters who is too grace- 
less for the strictly Grand Style, though grand enough in his 
own fashion) ‘ grandeur lay in his way and he found it’. 
Some of these characters—Hamlet for one, of course, and 
Macbeth for another—would speak habitually in it if they 
had not more grace of congruity than to do so. There is 
no one who has it more perfectly than Antony—unless it be 
Cleopatra—when either chooses; and Othello at his best 
excels almost all others. Once more, if his last words be not 
in the Grand Style, where are we to look for it ? 

But the old aporia—the old curious fallacy-objection— 
recurs. “These things are grand—but there is so much else 
that is not grand.’ To this there is, once more, only the 


_ old answer to all fallacy-objections of the kind. ‘ Why 


not?’ Isuspect that the fallacy arises, as so many aesthetic 
fallacies do, from a confusion of Arts. It is sometimes for- 


gotten that literature, especially in some of its forms, is 


much more of a macrocosm than any of its sister species of 
Imitation. The greater epic, the novel, and especially the 
drama, have got to face and reproduce life, character, action, 
circumstance, in all their varieties, foul as well as fair, trivial 
as well as dignified, commonplace as well as exceptional. 
To attempt to clothe all this in the same Grand Style, or in 


the Grand Style at all, is to offend against the sumptuary 


laws of Art itself. The so-called classical drama of modern 
time has made this attempt; and the wiser judgement of 
the best periods of criticism has decided that it has failed. 
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Poetry at large tried to do it for a century and a half or 
thereabouts, and failed even more egregiously. Prose fiction 
never really succeeded until it cast the attempt aside. I 
have boldly confessed that I do not think Dante did attempt 
it; and that, though Milton certainly did, and achieved 
perhaps the only success on record, he paid for it somewhat 
dearly, and could not have attained what success he did 
attain but for the extremely exceptional nature of his sub- 
ject. Further, I think that, in certain notorious passages, 
he actually tried to get out of the Grand Style—without 
succeeding in getting into anything else good. Your short 
poem, like your sculpture or your picture, is all the better 
for being Grand Style unmixed ; not so your long one, and 
still less your drama. Thus Shakespeare himself never de- 
serts the Grand Style in the Sonnets, or indeed in any of his 
poems, except—and then not always—songs in the plays of 
such a character that grandeur would be almost or wholly 
out of place. In his plays themselves he suits style to 
subject, and so alternates Grand Style with that which is 
not grand. 

But the grandeur of its grandeur when it is grand! And 
the inexhaustible variety of it, and of the means whereby it 
is attained! I believe I was once rash enough to assert that 
you could not open a double page of the Globe edition— 
which means something more than two hundred lines— 
(excepting of course the prose passages, the plays only par- 
tially Shakespeare’s and those dealing with purely comic 
matter) without coming on something unmistakably in the 
Grand Style. To justify this boast ‘ at the foot of the 
letter’ would no doubt be difficult, seeing that there are 
something like five hundred such page-openings. But in 
such experiments as I have made—and they are numerous— 
I have very rarely drawn the cover blank, and have fre- 
quently ‘found’ where, from the subject and context, find- 
ing was unlikely. 
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This ubiquity of the Shakespearian Grand Style, as com- 
bined and contrasted with its abstinence from continuity, is 


one of its most notable characteristics, and is connected in 


the closest degree with that absence of mannerism which 


has been noted. The extreme difficulty of defining or even 


describing Shakespeare’s style has been alike the theme 
and the despair of the commentators ; it extends to, and is 
intensified in the case of, his Grand Style. The ticketing 
critics who were so common in classical times, and who are 
not unknown in modern, would be—some of the latter have 
been—hopelessly ‘out’ with him. You cannot fix on any 


special collocation of words like Milton’s adoption and ex- 


and 


— 


tension of the Chaucerian epithet before and after the noun ; 
on any tricks of grammar like Milton’s apposition ; on any 
specially favourite words such as those to be found in the 
most diverse writers. It seems as if he had deliberately 
determined that no special mould, no particular tool, no 
recipe of mixture and arrangement, should be capable of 
being pointed out as his secret, or even as one of his secrets, of 
attaining grandeur. It has been remarked already that the 
subject, or at least the context of subject, hardly matters. 


But other things matter as little. Any vocabulary; any 


syntax; any rhetoric, will do for Shakespeare to produce 
his masterpieces ; and it may sometimes seem as if—like 
conjurors very often and chemists sometimes—he had taken 
a sort of whimsical delight in producing his effects with 
the minimum of apparatus, or with apparatus of the least 
formal kind. 

You may find curious instances of this in the very fore- 
front of his work as it is read, though it may have been 
his last completed task. Take those two well-known lines 
of Prospero’s, 5 

In the dark backward and abysm of Time, 


To act her earthy and abhorred commands. 
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Now a hasty critic may dismiss the most obvious device by 
which the style is raised in these as merely the old trick, 
familiar for generations before Shakespeare, and already 
almost caricatured by men like Fisher and Berners—the 
trick of combining native and imported elements. But there 
is something much more than a mere draft on the Teutonic 
and Romance columns of a conveniently arranged Dictionary 
of Synonyms. The double source is drawn upon; ‘ back- 
ward’ and ‘earthy’ do stand to ‘ abysm’ and ‘ abhorred ’ 
as the pairs so familiar in Bible and Prayer-book do to each 
other. But Shakespeare is not content with this grammar- 
school antithesis. In the first place, he varies the meaning 
in ‘ backward ’ and ‘ abysm ’, giving waste horizontal stretch 
in the one case and unplumbed depth in the other; and 
he also contrasts the mere sound of the words as much 
as possible, while deliberately adopting the form in ‘ ysm’ 
for the sake of euphony. In the second he adds to the 
contrast of origin and sound a complete change of point 
of view. ‘Earthy’ is a quality of the commands; ‘ab- 
horred’ an attitude of the mind commanded. He has 
tapped not one but many of the Longinian ‘ sources’; he 
has blended the products of his tapping. And yet these 
are mere everyday instances, the ordinaire, as it were, of © 
his cellar. 

Pass from the almost certainly last to one of the certainly 
earliest plays, the T'wo Gentlemen, and, avoiding the apex 
already quoted from it, taking (at whatever may be their full 
value) the imperfect construction, the more imperfect charac- 
terization, the superabundant evidences of the novitiate in 
conceit and word-play and trifling—consider for a moment 
one line of its second greatest passage (I. ii. 84), 


The uncertain glory of an April day. 


‘Quite commonplace,’ says the quite commonplace reader. 
‘Everybody knows that April days are uncertain.’ But 


te. 
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has everybody called them so in this simplicity and con- 
summateness of phrase? Try obvious variants : 


The fickle glory of an April day, 


or ‘ the treacherous’, or ‘ the passing’, or a dozen others, 
not to mention the non-obvious ones which would have 
commended themselves to second- or tenth-rate writers of 
that day and this—far-fetched and dear-bought frigidities 
which will suggest themselves by the dozen. Then do the 
same thing with ‘ glory,’ substituting ‘ splendour,’ ‘ beauty,’ 
what you will. Put all the results of experiment beside the 
actual text, and you will, if you have a Grand Style ear, 
have very little difficulty in determining where the Grand 
Style lies—with Ariel and the bee, not beside the lamp and 
in the chemist’s shop. 

To go through all the plays, even by sample at fancy, 
would be impossible; but it may perhaps be permitted to 
me to give a few more of my sortes Shakespearianae. I shall 
avoid, as I have avoided, except by general reference, the 
most famous passages—for there is no need to have recourse 
to them, and the means by which their effects are achieved, 


though always different in individual, are never different in 


general character from those manifest in the smaller in- 
stances—if any can be called small. The most general touch 
of all is perhaps that already noticed—the ambidezterity 
with which the poet uses the most and the least unusual 
phrases and words. He has neither a studied grandilo- 
quence nor a studied simplicity, nor does he specially 
affect that peculiar source of sublimity—that is to say, 
“transport ’—which consists in a sort of catachresis or de- 
liberate misuse of words in secondary intentions, like that 


frequently adopted by Sir Thomas Browne. He will at one 


moment write a phrase ‘to tear with thunder the wide 


_ cheeks of the air’, which has the very sound-effect of which 
_ it speaks, and which has the largeness of the universe itself, 
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with metrical accompaniments to match ; and then he will 
pass in the same speech from this poetical magnificence to 
the plain downright scorn of - 


This fellow had a Volscian to his mother.t 


He will write, using the simplest words and most familiar 
metre, 

Fear no more the heat of the sun, 

Nor the furious winter’s rages, 
producing, it appears, on some people the effect of ‘ drivel ’ 
—certainly producing on others the effect of the most 
perfect and poignant poetry of ordinary life. And then, 
within a page or two, he will sketch a picture of war in a 
line and a half, with a couple of images of sound and sight 
that could not be beaten in effect by a paragraph, or another 
page : 

That when they hear the Roman horses neigh, 

Behold their quartered fires— 


where the absence of superfluity, and the presence of con- 
centration, are equally remarkable.? For my part, if I had 
any doubt about Shakespeare having a hand in Pericles, one 
line would settle it— 


A terrible childbed hast thou had, my dear.® 


For even Middleton or Webster, the two who have come 
nearest to Shakespearian phraseology, could hardly have 
achieved this curious union of simplicity and the Grand 
Style ; while Cyril Tourneur, who has been thought by some 
to have the touch, certainly could not have achieved it. 
Nor is it less interesting to examine the passages which— 
not of the greatest as wholes; not containing any of the 
actual ‘ jewels five words long’ which are so plentiful ; not 
exempt, it may be, from the less grand marks of the form 


1 Coriolanus, V. iii. 151, 178. 2 Cymbeline, rv. ii. 258, iv. 17. 
y' 
5 Pericles, 11. i. 57, 
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and pressure of the time, in conceit and euphuism and 
_ absence of restraint—still betray this Grand Style of Shake- 
_speare’s. Take, for instance, that in some ways most 
_ Shakespearian of all the plays not greatest—Timon of Athens. 
The central situation is, of course, dramatic enough ; but it 
is not perhaps one which lends itself to effective dramatic 
treatment of the Shakespearian kind, because there is not 
sufficient development of character ; while it does lend itself 
to that Shakespearian divagation and promiscuity of hand- 
ling which, though they do not disturb some of us, seem to 
disturb others so much. But the play is simply drenched 
with the Grand Style—every rift is packed with Grand Style 
_ gold—not, it may be, refined to the point of the greatest, 
but gold unmistakable. It peeps out of the rhetorical 
commonplaces of the professional cynic Apemantus : 


Like madness is the glory of this life, 
As this pomp shows to a little oil and root, 


where the first verse at least is perfect.1 Alcibiades—in 
Shakespeare’s scheme not the Admirable Crichton of some 
views of him, if not of history, but only a rather good speci- 
men of professional soldier—has vouchsafed to him that 
splendid cadence— 

‘Taught thee to make vast Neptune weep for aye 

On thy low grave, on faults forgiven. Dead 

Is noble Timon.” 
The excellent Flavius—best of servants, but certainly not 
most poetical of men—is made mouthpiece of that glorious 
line— 

O! the fierce wretchedness that glory brings us.’ 


_ As for Timon himself, his misfortunes make him a Shake- 
speare. Even the first frantic retrospect of cursing on 
Athens is, till the rhyme comes at least, a Grand-Style 


1 Timon of Athens, 1. ii. 189. * Ibid. v. iv. 78. * Thid. ry. ii. 30. 
1119 ; 
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raving. The address to ‘the blessed breeding sun’ is 
greater still; and the better known demonstration of the 
universality of thieving is raised by the style, despite its 
desperate quaintness, almost to the level of the greatest 
things in Hamlet. 

The fact is, ladies and gentlemen, that this Grand Style is 
not easily tracked or discovered by observation, unless you 
give yourself up primarily to the feeling of it. You cannot 
tell how it arises, and you will often have some difficulty in 
deciding why it goes. It is the truest, precisely because it 
is the most irresponsible, of the winds of the spirit—no trade 
wind or Etesian gale, but a breeze that rises and falls, if not 
exactly as i listeth—as the genius of the poet and the 
occasions of the subject list. We may recur once more—in 
the useful, not the useless, fashion of comparison, the fashion 
which appraises qualities, but does not ticket values—to the 
four names which, in Literature, have been most frequently 
associated with this Style. Homer has it in a form scarcely 
comparable with the others. If we had more early Greek 
epic—more especially if we had Antimachus—we should be 
much better judges of the Homeric Grand Style than we are. 
As it is, we see in it extraordinary and extraordinarily varied 
melody of verse and phrase, a use of Figure, especially of 
Simile, which is unsurpassed, and to which indeed all sub- 
sequent literary poetry is directly or indirectly indebted ; 
and one great engine, the elaborate and mostly perpetual 
epithet, which is a great puzzle to cautious and widely 
experienced critics. For the ancients will not tell us 
exactly how these epithets affected them ; and we ought 
to know, lest we make the same mistakes which, as we see, 
foreigners are constantly making about English, and which, 
no doubt, Englishmen as frequently make about foreign 
literature. 

We are safer with Dante, for there we have practically all 
possible facilities of comparison. The language is still 


eS 
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living ; we know what those who have spoken and written 


it since thought and think about it ; and we have our own 


independent, but in this case fully informed, judgement to 
be the sovereign guide. We find that there is undoubtedly 
a prevalent style in Dante: and that this is of a peculiar 
gravity, the gravest style perhaps in all literature, yet in no 
sense stiff or stilted, and not (to some tastes) at all affected. 
But it seems, to some at least, that this style is very largely 
influenced, and even to some considerable extent produced, 
by the metre—which is of an intense idiosyncrasy, and 
though not in the least monotonous, curiously uniform in 
general atmosphere—much more so indeed than the Greek 
hexameter, and quite infinitely more so than the English 
blank verse. We find, further, that Dante has no exclusive 
preference for lofty images or even expressions: and that 
though he will use the most elaborate and carefully-sifted 
poetic-pictorial diction, his Grand Style is not so much 
a matter of that as of the suffused atmosphere or awra spoken 
of above. ‘There is in fact, in the old sense of the word as 
applied to music, a Dantesque mode—pervading everything 
and affecting grotesque, extravagance, pedantry—(these are 
not my words, but such as others use)—almost or quite as 
much as the grander parts themselves. Breaking chrono- 
logical order, for obvious reasons, we come to Milton, and 
here again we find something all-pervading. But its nature 
is different: and so is the nature of its pervasion. It is 
practically independent of metre—for the peculiarity of 
blank verse is that it imposes no character of its own, but 
takes that of its writer—‘ blankness ’ in the worst sense ; the 
“tumid gorgeousness ’ which Johnson, not without some 
excuse, mistook for its differentia ; or a varied magnificence 
in the best and strictest sensé of that word, which knows no 
limit and accepts norule. The Miltonic style is quite above 
the Miltonic metre in one sense of ‘ above ’, though hardly 
in another; it is perceivable almost equally, in the com- - 

12 
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plicated stanza of the ‘ Nativity’, in the octo-syllables of 
the early middle poems, in the rhymed blank verse of Lycidas, 
in the pure blank verse of the -Paradises, in the dialogue and 
the chorics of Samson. It admits variety ; but here also, 
plus ca change, plus c’est la méme chose. I do not know that 
we can free it from the label of affectation; though it is 
affectation transcendentalized and sublimed. The proof is 
that it cannot descend and unbend as Dante’s can. But we 
are not talking at length of Milton here. Suffice it to say, 
that this undoubted uniformity, with the less universal but 
somewhat similar uniformity of Dante, which no doubt 
patterned it, and the quite different uniformity of Homer, 
undoubtedly helped to create the idea of a Grand Style 
existing almost ab extra, and bound to present itself separ- 
ately, at demand, everywhere, for everything. 

To this idea Shakespeare is certainly rebel; if a manner 
so absolutely aristocratic as his can even admit the sugges- 
tion of rebellion. Milton he cannot be for many reasons, 
including the fact that he has to go before Milton can come ; 
Dante he does not choose to be; Shakespeare he is. And 
as being Shakespeare—in order, indeed, to make what we 
mean by Shakespeare—he uses the Grand Style as his 
Attendant Spirit. He says to it, ‘Come,’ and it comes; _ 
he says to it, ‘Go,’ and it goes. It is not his master, as to 
some extent their styles were the masters both of Dante and 
of Milton. He does not make it his mistress, as not a few 
hardly lesser men have done—caressing it ; doing homage 
to it; and never letting it out of his sight if he can help. 
Sometimes he seems almost wilfully and capriciously to give 
it its congé—to take up with inferior creatures for pastime. 
But this is a delusion. He knows that to employ a being so 
majestical for every purpose of a dramatic household is a 
profanation—that she is for the pageants and the passions, 
for the big wars and the happy or unhappy loves, for the 
actions and the agonies of pith and moment. For the rest, 
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the handmaidens and the serving men, the clowns and the 


- fools, the Osrics and the Poloniuses will do ; though he will 


not grudge even to them, when it suits him, a touch of the 
higher language, a flash of the sublimer thought. To this 
you must make up your mind, if you go a Grand-Styling with 
Shakespeare. 

There is no fear, as I said before, of drawing the covers 
blank. Take for our last instance that strange play—so 
puzzling in many ways, so offensive, I believe, to some good 


’ wits, such a mixture of almost the highest Shakespeare 


and almost the most ordinary University Wit—take Troilus 
and Cressida. Neglect, while to this or that extent acknow- 
ledging—for, if you cannot combine acknowledgement and 
neglect in this way, you may be an excellent neighbour and 
a very good bowler, but you are no critic—neglect the dis- 
appointment in the handling of some of the characters, the 
confused action, the uncomely patches. Neglect further— 
or rather do not neglect, but use only as a contrast and foil 
—the tale of bombasted blank verse and craggy conceited 
phrase as it seems to some. Postpone for consideration the 
jumble (I am here speaking throughout the language of the 


Advocatus Diaboli) of long-winded tirades and word-playing 
_ prose. What remains in your sieve—your crucible—your 


gold-washing cradle? Not merely the famous ‘ One touch 
of nature’ which has been so frequently and so curiously 
misinterpreted. Not merely the less generally known but 
hardly inferior beauties of that same magnificent speech 
which begins— 

Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 
and ends— 


Made emulous missions *mongst the Gods themselves 
And drave great Mars to faction.! 


This singular throwing into dramatic form of the ordinary 


* Troilus and Cressida, i. iii, 145 ff. 
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Troy-books perpetually develops Grand Style ; the common- 
places of Nestor and the other chiefs break into it in the same 
odd fashion in which an apparently quiet wave, hardly un- 
dulating the surface a little way from shore, will break on 
the beach itself with a sudden burst of glittering thunder. 
It is extraordinary how the yvéyua (the ‘sentences’, as 
Greek and Latin rhetoricians would have called them) of 
the great debating Third Scene of the First Act stick in one’s 
memory. The play itself is never acted; never used for 
those official purposes which, I fear, make other parts of 
Shakespeare best known to us both in youth and age; nor 
is it in all ways seductive to private reading. Yet the Grand 
Style impression is made constantly: though with that 
singular diversity and elusiveness of means, direct and 
suggested, to which attention has been drawn throughout. 
Take this : 
There is seen © 
The baby figure of the giant mass 
Of things to come at large.t 

That is no bad instance of what may be called the middle 
or average Shakespearian Grand Style—perhaps indeed it is 
a little below the average. It is all the better example. 
The poet takes, you see, the most ordinary words—the actual 
vocabulary of the phrase is not above even Wordsworthian 
proof. He takes for figure an equally ordinary antithesis— 
‘baby ’ and ‘ giant ’—though a different writer would prob- 
ably have spoilt his own farther chances by using ‘ pygmy ’” 
or ‘ dwarf’, instead of ‘baby’. And here he gets his first 
hold on us; for the baby, unlike the dwarf; will grow— 
though whether it will grow to giant size or not, only the 
Future can tell. Then he thinks of something else—‘ figure ’ 
and ‘ mass’ being not, like ‘ baby’ and ‘ giant ’, contrasts 
of size merely, but indicating the form, the idea, that is to 
be impressed on the mass. And then he is not satisfied with 


1 Troilus and Cressida, I. iii. 345. 
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the limited greatness of ‘ giant mass’ itself; but expands 
and flings it out into the obscure infinity of things to come, 


_ and of things to come at large. You have passed in some 
_ dozen or sixteen words, artfully selected, from the definite 


doll of the baby figure to the vast of Space and Time. 

This may seem a fanciful sermon on a more fancifully 
selected text ; but I venture to hope that it may induce 
some who have not yet thought on the matter to take not 
uninteresting views of the Grand Style in general and of 
Shakespeare’s Grand Style in particular. They will not find 
these views easily exhaustible: all the less so because all 
really Grand Style appeals to a certain complementary gift 
and faculty in the person who is to appreciate it ; it is a sort 
of infinitely varying tally, which awaits and adjusts itself to 
an infinite number of counter-pieces. It abides ; the counter- 
pieces may get themselves ready as they can and will. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS ABOUT BAD 
POETRY 


BaD poetry has its geniuses like good poetry, and presents 
a field almost as vast. It demands from the reader nearly as 
much discernment, and a good deal more analysis, and the 
study of it is more than an amusing pastime, for it can, by 
the way, throw not a few sidelights upon good poetry. To 
find out what good poetry is not, is next best to finding out 
what it is. 

But the subject demands a volume, and a slight article on 
so big a theme is bound to be unfair. It is compelled to 
generalize. However hard the writer tries to choose typical 
quotations, the reader may take exception to them as unjust, 
and produce others to contradict them. A paper of this 
nature is, indeed, little more than a collection of headings, 
insufficiently illustrated ; and some would need long chapters 
to do them justice. The bad lines, for instance, of good 
poets suggest a long vista of study, though here we can do 
no more than touch upon them by the way. They belong 
to quite a different province from the bad poetry of inferior 
pens, with which we shall chiefly try to deal. And this bad 
poetry brings its own difficulties. For its vices are of the 
undistinguished order and examples of them can only be 
found, as a rule, among unimportant writers—many of them 
once known, now forgotten. Whereas the examples of their 
counterparts, of the elements that go to make good poetry, 
are best seen in the work of great men, by the side of which 
the pigmy verses look unduly absurd. If, therefore, there 
are any who object to the unequal calibre of the poems here 
juxtaposed, they must remember that we are contrasting, 
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not comparing, and that strong contrasts are the readiest 
aids to vision. ue 

Bad poetry, roughly speaking, may be said to be of two 
main kinds—the poetry of no imagination, and the poetry 
of bad imagination. The last is of bigger quality than the 
first, and most great poets have, at some moment, been cap- 
able of it—because genius in its uncritical exuberance is apt + 
to pour forth good and bad alike. Such bad poetry involves 
bad taste, but it does not necessarily imply no poetry. It 
is positive, it is tangible, and is at least less devitalizing than 

_ those negative suburban regions—those jerry-built acres of 
-mediocrity—to which so much of our ‘minor poetry’ 
belongs. Eliza Cook, for instance, that popular poetess of 
1845, the creator of The Old Armchair, was made up of 
bad taste and sentiment, but her poems endure, because 
there is lifein them. They are sincerely addressed to a par- 
ticular section of society really nourished by sentiment: 
they are lodging-house poetry, and landladies and old house- 
keepers are still affected by them. Indeed, in as far as it 
really touches human hearts it is not altogether bad poetry. 

I love it, I love it, and who shall dare 

To chide me for loving that old armchair ? 

I’ve treasured it long as a sainted prize, 

I’ve bedewed it with tears, and embalmed it with sighs; 

*Tis bound by a thousand bands to my heart ; 

Not a tie will break, not a link will start. 

Would ye learn the spell? A mother sat there, 

And a sacred thing is that old arm-chair. 

It may rather surprise us to hear what the poetess tells us 
in the preface to her fifth edition: that her works have 
spread from English firesides to American prairies—‘ that 

_ my deep musings have been chanted in the Eastern desert 
and become dear to the banished convict’; but her verse, 
however cheaply expressed, is imbued with a true sense of 
association ; it makes a false appeal to a right feeling—a 
false appeal because an unreal one. Yet it has at least 
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moved men, however little refined they may be, and 
however wrong are the means that she has employed. 

If we turn from Eliza Cook to another popular poetess, 
Adelaide Anne Procter, we shall note a difference. A 
Lost Chord is the poetry of no imagination ; its sentiment, 
nebulously ecstatic, is addressed to no definite audience : 


Seated one day at the Organ, ra 
I was weary and ill at ease, 

And my fingers wandered idly 
Over the noisy keys. 


I do not know what I was playing, 
Or what I was dreaming then; 

But I struck one chord of music, 
Like the sound of a great Amen. 


It flooded the crimson twilight 
Like the close of an Angel’s Psalm, 
And it lay on my fevered spirit 
With a touch of infinite calm. 


It quieted pain and sorrow, 
Like love overcoming strife ; 
It seemed the harmonious echo 

From our discordant life. 


It linked all perplexéd meanings 
Into one perfect peace, 

And trembled away into silence 
As if it were loth to cease. 


I have sought, but I seek it vainly, 
That one lost chord divine, 

Which came from the soul of the Organ, 
And entered into mine. 


It may be that Death’s bright angel 
Will speak in that chord again,— 
It may be that only in Heaven 
I shall hear that grand Amen. 


The windy words have no purpose; they are as dead as 
Frank Dicksee’s St. Cecilia. But they may have at least 
this use : they may bring us to the point. What is it which 
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is the matter with bad poetry? Can we fix on any quality 
or lack of a quality which accounts in the main for the bad- 
ness? If we contemplate the mass of stuff involved—bad 
 lyries, bad dramas, bad heroics—we shall find the answer. 
_ «It is a want of reality. But reality is a word more easy to 
pronounce than to define ; we apprehend its presence or its 
_ absence without formulating it. Thus much may, however, 
_ be affirmed. A want of reality always means a want of 
true feeling ; it means also a want of precision : of precision 
im experience and expression. Good poetry is neither vague 
nor sentimental; bad poetry is both. And what is senti- 
mentality but the professional language of emotion without 
emotion toinspireit ? The blur of trite images and generali- 
ties in which bad lyrics indulge means no less than the lack 
of that grasp, that realization of details compelled by the 
sincere love of a subject. And sentimentality is not con- 
fined to one age or another. It is the same in whatever 
different shape it appears—the conceits of the Elizabethans, 
or the elegant vapours of 1810; the eloquent platitudes of 
Young, or the suave platitudes of Lewis Morris. They 
strike equally cold and dead, for the truth is not in them, 
_and they try to hide absence of feeling by strained images 
or tricked-up emotions, or exalted commonplace, as the case 
may be. 

‘Sentimentality has, in this disguise or that, existed and 
poisoned English poetry at all times since the sixteenth 
eentury. But, for its fellow vice, vagueness, this is other- 
wise. For vagueness there has indeed been no time so 
fertile as the first forty years of the nineteenth century, the 

3 time embracing the insipidities of Keepsakes and Albums, 
of the imitators of Byron and of the flaccid early Victorians 
—the time when the Lake poets had grown old, before 
ing and Tennyson had arisen with fresh ideas and 
fresh music on their lips. The doctrine then current that 
poetry must be hazy and exalted is amongst the most per- 
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-nicious ever preached. Men have only to read Virgil, 
| Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, Keats—in his Odes—any one, 
indeed, among the army of the greatest poets of the world— 
to realize that true poetry is the most lucid of all the arts, 
and the most scientifically precise. But the purlieus of 
Romanticism gave ample scope for vagueness. Simplicity 
* is hard to copy ; it produces little effect ; and the followers 
of Wordsworth were few. But the followers of Moore and 
Byron were many. ‘These were the days of Lines to Chero- 
kees and Odes on the Sentiments of young Indians at Sun- 
rise. It was a time when no imagination was allowed to 
play upon any subject, and those regions were naturally 
preferred where fact had erected fewest barriers. There is 
nothing that cannot be imagined by people of no imagina- 
tion, and the emotions of coloured races on large natural 
phenomena admit of any amount of woolly thoughts, facile 
emotions and false possibilities. Perhaps this is the reason 
why this era can boast more minor poetesses than any 
other: no disrespectful remark, since women’s largeness, 
as well as their weakness, is in part, at least, due to their in- 
definiteness. But it must not be supposed that men were 
guiltless in this direction. What could be hazier than this 
from the pen of one, Henry Pickering, a poet not uncon- 
sidered in his day. It is headed: Jo a young invalid, 
condemned by accidental lameness to perpetual confinement, 
and this is the consolation offered : ry 
Not so! What means this foolish heart, 
And verse as idly vain ? 
Each hath his own allotted part 
Of pleasure and of pain: 
And while thou canst the hours beguile, 
(Thus patiently reclined), 
I would not quench that languid smile, 
Or see thee less resigned. 
No cripple of any age, however recumbent, could feel any- 
thing but annoyance at words so glib and flabby—proceed- 
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ing from a shallow egoism and tending nowhere in particular. 
Their only advantage seems to be that they leave no taste 


_ behind them ; yet they counted as a ‘ gem ’ in an anthology 
of 1828. In these unenclosed domains of the feelings, how- 


ever, the vice of vagueness hardly does its worst. It is 
more clearly observed when it is exercised upon some well- 


_ defined theme concerning fact, where precision, and there- 


fore knowledge, are needed to convey any impression at all. 
This time we have a lady at the writing-table, and a bold one, 
an historic Muse who allows her fancy to flutter off to 
Xerxes : 


I saw him on the battle-eve, 
When like a King he bore him,— 
Proud hosts in glittering helm and greave, 
And prouder chiefs before him ! 
The warrior and the warrior’s deeds, 
The morrow and the morrow’s meeds ;— 
No daunting thoughts came o’er him : 
He looked around him, and his eye, 
Defiance flashed to earth and sky! 


I saw him next alone :—nor camp 
Nor chief his steps attended ; 
Nor banner blazed, nor courser’s tramp, 
With war-cries proudly blended. 
He stood alone, whom fortune high 
So lately seemed to deify ; 
He, who with Heaven contended, 
Filed, like a fugitive and slave ; 
Behind, the foe ;—before, the wave! 


He stood ;—fleet, army, treasure,—gone, 
Alone, and in despair ! 

While wave and wind swept ruthless on, 
For they were monarchs there ; 

And Xerxes in a single bark, 

Where late his thousand ships were dark, 
Must all their fury dare !— 

What a revenge—a trophy, this— 

For thee, immortal Salamis ! 


This poem—also from a pre-Victorian anthology—un- 
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important though it is in itself, could hardly be bettered as 
an example of vagueness. Its intemperate tameness on a 
heroic theme almost amounts to audacity. The essential in 
any poem that describes a person is a distinct image; it 
demands self-confidence, a sincere intimacy with the sub- 
ject ; such details as are used must be evocative. But our 
poetess betrays ignorance and its timidity at every line. 
What image and what outline does she leave us? This 
might be any theatrical king from any country. ‘ Glittering 
helm and greave’ is a non-committing, undescriptive de- 
scription of any army before soldiers wore red coats, and 
conveys no more of Persia than of France ; an eye flashing 
defiance to earth and sky, being unthinkable, is a safe way 
out of a difficulty ; while the ‘single bark’ and its inmate, 
“alone and in despair’, give a sense of insignificance where 
they should convey dignity and pathos. 

We almost feel a need to apologize for turning, as we now 
turn, to any poem so celebrated as Byron’s Isles of Greece, 
but its very familiarity makes it the better test : 


A king sate on the rocky brow 
Which looks o’er seaborn Salamis ; 
And ships, by thousands, lay below, 
And men in nations; all were his; 
He counted them at break of day— 
And when the sun set, where were they ? 


Lord Byron makes but scant appeal to modern people, yet 
all will at least admit that this is poetry. It may be grandi- 
loquence, but it is defined ; the image of the king stands 
out strong and bold, and six lines give a picture that is 
remembered. lan 

It would be a fruitful and diverting task to make an 
anthology of vague poems, though the choice would be em- 
barrassingly large, and here we can do no more than give 
a specimen or two for illustration. The Minstrel’s Hour 
(1829) is as good as any: 
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When day is done, and clouds are low, 
And flowers are honey-dew, 

And Vesper’s lamp begins to burn 
Along the western blue, 

And homeward wing the turtle-doves, 

Then comes the hour the minstrel loves. 


* * * * * 
(The reason for the asterisks remains unexplained—they 
seem merely a little overflow of incoherence). 
And still as shakes the sudden breeze, 
The forest’s deepening shade, 
He hears on Tuscan evening seas 
The silver serenade ; 


Or to the field of battle borne, 
Swells at the sound of trump and horn. 


The ‘swelling ’ minstrel goes through other rather chaotic 
experiences, rising to a vision of bishops ‘round the altars 
pale ’, and ending in a gentle impropriety : 
Or sees the dark-eyed nuns of Spain, 
Bewitching, blooming, young, in vain. 
Here follow fresh asterisks, but they are perhaps more in 
place. For the author is a clergyman, the Rev. George 
Croly,1 and there is a certain wistfulness in the last lines 


- which almost exalts it into poetry. But there is about all 


i 


the minstrel’s dreams a flavour, as it were of strong innocent 
claret cup, drunk rather too quickly at an afternoon party. 
There is no reason why the seas should be Tuscan, Tuscany 
being scant of seaboard, or why the serenade should be silver, 
except for the sake of alliteration. Holland’s sonnet on 
Chatsworth can boast of a more pompous vagueness : 

Stranger, who ramblest here, say, dost thou seek 

Some gem of art midst Nature’s wonders laid ? 

Look down that river-eleft tree-tufted glade— 


Yon mansion is the palace of the Peak ! 
How tall the linden trees—the deer how sleek— 


- 1 The ‘ very Reverend Rowley Powley ’, lashed by Byron in Don Juan, 
canto xi. 57. 
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But turn we to the works of mortal hands : 

Cast in a mould magnificent, how stands 

The pile in stately beauty! lo, how break 

The gushing waters forth from sculptured urns, 

Or fountain-forced, shed rainbow-tinted spray : 

Within the house, how splendid the array 

Of marble, porphyry, bronze: where’er one turns, 

Vase with rich vase, with picture picture vies, 

And flower wreaths carved of wood half cheat the 
wondering eyes. 


The respect of mansions seems the only distinct sentiment 
conveyed by these lines, written in the bewilderment of the 
housekeeper’s information. It is superfluous to point out 
the inflated triteness of the adjectives, the bathos of such 
line-endings as ‘ the deer how sleek’. But to compare this 
verse with Gray’s Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College 
is no barren lesson in the art of poetic description. | 

The vagueness of which we have been speaking ran riot 
whenever it came near Nature. And this is one of the 
marked differences between good poets and bad ones. Good 
poets may commit sins of taste and sentiment, they may 
exceed, they may strike a false note, but they are never 
guilty of vagueness ; they care too much, they observe and 
retain too acutely. And when they approach Nature, the — 
source of so much of their inspiration, they bring their most 
delicate exactitude into play. To think of the transcendent 
accuracy of Dante—as literal as if he were not apocalyptic ; 
of the chiselled sobriety of Milton ; of the central simplicity 
of Keats, however richly embroidered the wrappings; of 
the easy familiarity of Cowper, the vast loving knowledge 
of Wordsworth, or the exquisite fidelity of Tennyson—is to 
have a series of clear pictures in one’s eyes, and to learn the 
meaning of poetic realization. Or if it be objected that these 
are all particularly lucid poets, let us turn elsewhere. Shelley 
is often considered nebulous in his language, but the nebulous- 
ness comes from the heaped up wealth of his images—not 
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from their quality ; each in itself is clearly seen and clearly 
recorded, with all the freshness of a personal impression : 


Or where bitumen lakes 
On black bare pointed islets ever beat 
With sluggish surge. 


If dewy morn and odorous noon and even, 
With sunset and its gorgeous ministers, 

And solemn midnight’s tingling silentness, 

Or autumn’s hollow sighs in the sere wood, 
And winter robing with pure snow and crowns 
Of starry ice the grey ial and bare boughs. 


Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 


—these are no chosen passages, but such as were found on 
opening a Shelley at random. Or again, Blake, the most 
visionary of all poets, was ever the most precise in his 
visions—as precise as the Book of Revelations. What is 
distincter in its lurid light and darkness than 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 


What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry ? 


In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the ardour of thine eyes ? 
On what wings dare he aspire— 
What the hand dare seize the fire ? 


And what shoulder, and what art 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart ? 
And when thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand forged thy dread feet ? 


The same can be said of Coleridge’s strange imaginings in 
The Ancient Mariner, of Christabel, even of Khubla Khan. 


Upon the basis of the invisible impossible, he builds up the 
1119 K 
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visible possible by means of accurate detail, and by his power — 
of definite sight which compels our eyes to follow his. This 
is the gift that the work of all true visionary poets has 
possessed, both that of the greater and of the less—from 
Dante’s Divine Comedy to Henry Vaughan’s 

I saw Eternity the other night 

Like a great ring of pure and endless Light. 

All these poets, whether mystic or not, when they describe 
Nature are capable of minutest natural detail. As for Keats, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, it is impossible to quote from them, 
because almost each one of their pages is rich in passages 
that, were they not the work of poets, might well have been 
written by naturalists: lines about the note and flight of — 
birds—the flowers, the stars and the seasons—about land- | 
scapes in sun and in shower. They have loved too much to — 
be vague ; they have had what an artist once called ‘the © 
passion to possess the earth ’. 

It is impossible to find bad poets of sufficient standing to 
contrast with these, since vagueness remains the charac- 
teristic of insignificant pens, in descriptions of Nature 
as of all else. They love to deal in large generalities 
needing no particular knowledge—they feel safe with the 
sunset and the sunrise. The spring makes them revel in 
a kind of slush of sentiment which can retain no solid foot- — 
prints. They like remote shores and ruins and peasants — 
kneeling at the vesper-bell. Their heroines weep beneath — 
tamarind trees, or sit and brood in the shade of banyans ; | 
and Byron’s Catque, which bore anybody anywhere, had 
a great deal to answer for. Mrs. Hemans is among the best, 
and here is one of her detailed descriptions, an Hvening 
among the Alps : | 

Soft skies of Italy! how richly drest, 
Smile these wild scenes in your purpureal glow! 


What glorious hues, reflected from the west, 
Float o’er the dwellings of eternal snow ! 


So ae 
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Now from yon peak departs the vivid ray, 
That still at eve its lofty temple knows; 
From rock and torrent fade the tints away, 
And all is wrapt in twilight’s deep repose : 
While through the pine-wood gleams the vesper-star, 
And roves the Alpine gale o’er solitudes afar. 
We need not weary any one with more examples—for this 
verse, conveying no picture and leaving no sound in our ears, 
is but a normal specimen of a vast family: a specimen of 
lines that are not fresh with any personal impression, or 
instinct with any experience ; their only source of inspira- 
tion an untrained fancy, which, however morally aspiring, 
is deficient in a sense of beauty. 

There is, we need perhaps hardly add, another kind of 
vagueness, for which, indeed, some different name is wanted. 
It is the vagueness born of mystery and belonging only to 
good poets. But far from being due to a want of precision, 
this vagueness takes up where precision stops, and uses each 
clear image to suggest visions beyond itself—to awaken that 
inner sense “ whose dwelling is the light of setting suns’. 
This kind of indefiniteness is only incompletion : an effort 
to express the inexpressible. It carries us straight to the* 

centre of things—to the reason why poetry exists. 

We have cause to be reminded of this, for poetry—above 
all, the poetry of Nature—has been as much subject to 
travesty as religion. The hazy are not the only culprits. 
What can be worse than the hymnal view of Nature which 
impregnated the last years of the eighteenth and the first 
forty years of the nineteenth century ? There was a day 
when poets could not speak of a sunset without reflections 
upon the shortness of life, or of spring without moralizing 
upon the soul’s future ; or of streams and rocks and butter- 

cups and daisies, unless as images of Time and Self-control 

and ‘Simple Pleasures’. When Southey looked at holly- 

berries, he sat down and wrote a poem on moral courage, 

and perhaps it needs nothing less than a Wordsworth, who 
K 2 
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cared for the real flower or bird so much more than the — 


lesson that he drew from them, to lift this kind of verse into 
the realm of poetry. When Nature is used as a pulpit, she 
revenges herself and becomes a preacher, oratorical, unreal, 
and inconclusive. Most of such poems are too dull to quote, 
but there is one, in a lighter vein, from which it is irresistible 
to insert some lines. It is called The Good Gardener and the 
Elephant, and it is by William Hayley, Esq. (the Esq. seems 
essential), the Mr. Hayley of Blake’s correspondence. 


Some dainty from the stall bestowed 
So made the beast his friend ; 
"Twas joy to see, at this abode, 
His blythe proboscis bend. 


But O! can humour’s giddy range 
Mislead the brutal mind ? 

Can elephants their friendship onan 
As fickle as mankind ? 


Elegance is a great refuge for unreality, but there are, in 
the far past, still more formal modes of expressing Nature. 
The elaborate conceits of the Elizabethans, the sentimental 
mythology of the Jacobeans, the Pastorals and Eclogues of 


the eighteenth century, give us a sense of chill. Nature re- — 
fuses to allow herself to be twisted into an artificed euphuism, 


or compressed into an epigrammatic couplet. Of course, in 


all ages, there have been exceptions. The interest of the 
lyrics and the drama of the Elizabethans centred in human ~ 


character and in newly found thought; Nature hardly 
existed for them except as a jewel to ornament their pages. 
Even Spenser, who has beautiful passages upon the sky 
and the stars, and who knows the ‘silver scaly trout .. . 
and greedy pikes ’, and ‘ rushy lake ’, generally treats Nature 
without intimacy and on a secondary plane: as a peg for 
reflections, or as an embroidery upon his theme. Shake- 
speare is practically unique in this, that, however confined 
his field of observation, he nearly always uses Nature natur- 
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ally ; often for an illustration or a metaphor, but simply and 
vividly, as if, like Shelley, he had that day seen the sight 
that evoked the image. Compare : 

As wild geese, that the creeping fowler eye 

Or russet-pated choughs, many in sort, 

Rising and cawing at the gun’s report, 

Sever themselves and madly sweep the sky, 

So at his sight away his fellows fly : 


or the sun, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy, 
with Donne’s description of a storm : 
From out her (England’s) pregnant entrails sighed a 
wind, 
Which at th’ air’s middle marble room did find 


Such strong resistance, that itself it threw 
Downward again. 


Or with Crashaw’s : 


Hath aged winter, fledged with feathered raine, 
To frozen Caucasus his flight now tane ? 
Or his : 
Bid thy golden God, the sun 
Burnisht in his best beames rise, 
Put all his red-eyed Rubies on ; 
These Rubies shall put out their eyes. 
And the insincerity of the conceits will strike us freshly. 
The same in the eighteenth century may be said of a few 
choice spirits, in spite of misleading conventions : of Gray, 
with his classic austerity; of Collins (at his best) and 
Thomson, with their real love of Nature; and, later, of 
Cowper and of Crabbe. In the midst of the ridiculous world 
of nymphs and river-gods, and the pompous world of Night- 
thoughts and rhymed homilies in which mountains and 
chasms and oceans were constantly preaching gloomy moral 
lessons, there arose the simplicity of Cowper and the 
intense bareness of Crabbe. Space fails here for adequate 
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quotation, but every other page of A Winter’s Walk, or of 
The Village, will yield a line alive with truth at a time ee ; 
bad poetry prevailed. 

The fact is that there is nothing So pernicious to poetry 
as the cult of ‘ poetical subjects ’, the belief that common 
themes and common words are unclean, that poetry lies — 
in a subject and not in the attitude of mind towards it. | 
This was the vice of the eighteenth, and of the earlier nine- 
teenth centuries. ‘The Sublime’ was bound to become 
absurd in the hands of unsublime people. Byron could 
achieve it; he had suffered from that romantic pessimism 
which was in his century before him, yet which he may be 
said to have re-created. But, of his imitators few had 
really known any depths of suffering. They had only caught 
the jargon of Weltschmerz, and thought no other fitting for the 
writing of verse. We of to-day have reversed matters—we 
think anything can be said in any way and in any language, 
providing it is strongly flavoured. But the banalities of 
democratic feeling ring as hollow as the banalities of gen- 
tility, and the harps and curls that associated themselves 
with heroes are hardly more absurd than the uncurled trucu- 
lent Muse of to-day, who emerges from her high-school 
intent on ‘seeing life’ and, after a few months’ crude 
experience, presents the world with a volume of bold lyrics, 
no more original, no less of an egotistic outpour than those 
of her more ladylike great-grandmother. The extravagances 
of a past period are, however, seen more distinctly than our 
own, and there is something in elegant unreality that especi- 
ally moves the contempt of this generation : something that 
is antipathetic to the modern violence which we choose to 
call sincerity. The hostility is not wholly unfounded ; there 
is this much of truth in it—Byronic tears make a false claim 
upon pity, and there is, perhaps, no cant more jarring apa 
the cant of suffering. 

But here we have strayed again into the region of senti- 
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' mentality—the poetic vice which has prevailed, as we have 
said, more constantly even than mere vagueness, more 
_ potently than any bad influence. If we clear our vision, we 
shall recognize it under any disguise—and its disguises are 
manifold and various. Let us, for instance, put away the 
prejudices called up by caiques and banyans, and we shall 
conclude that the early Victorian may show favourably by 
the side of some of the minor poets of our day. We can 
even, if we seek, find a poem of the past without the imagery 
of the Hast. Here is one of the most popular, sixty or seventy 
years ago—a song by J. H. Bayly, on what he would have 
called ‘the tender passion ’ : 


We met—’twas in a crowd 
And I thought he would shun me. 
He came—lI could not breathe, 
For his eye was upon me ; 
He spoke—his words were cold 
And his smile was unalter’d ; 
I knew how much he felt, 
For his deep-toned voice faltered. 
I wore my bridal robe 
And I rivall’d its whiteness ! 
Bright gems were in my hair, 
How I hated their brightness ! 
He call’d me by my name— 
As the bride of another— 
Oh! thou hast been the cause 
Of this anguish—my mother. 


And once again we met 

And a fair girl was near him ; 
He smil’d and whispered low, 
As I once used to hear him ; 
She leant upon his arm— 
Once ’twas mine and mine only— 
I wept, for I deserv’d 

To feel wretched and lonely : 
And she will be his bride ! 

At the altar he'll give her 
The love that was too pure 
For a heartless deceiver ; 
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The world may think me gay, 
For my feelings I smother. 

Oh! thou hast been the cause 
Of this anguish—my mother ! 


And here is Ernest Dowson : 


Last night, ah yesternight, betwixt her lips and mine 
There fell thy shadow, Cynara! thy breath was shed 
Upon my soul between the kisses and the wine ; 

And I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 

Yea, I was desolate and bowed my head : 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


... I have forgot much, Cynara! gone with the wind, 
Flung roses, roses riotously with the throng, 

Dancing, to put thy pale lost lilies out of mind ; 

But I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 

Yea, all the time, because the dance was long : 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


I cried for madder music and for stronger wine, 

But when the feast is finished and the lamps expire, 
Then falls thy shadow, Cynara! the night is thine ; 
And I am desolate and sick of an old passion, 

Yea, hungry for the lips of my desire : 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


— 


A good deal of this reads like a parody of Swinburne by — 


himself. But when we read Swinburne, the air grows 
tumultuous ; when we read Mr. Dowson, it only buzzes 
with melodious banality. There is not a single phrase in 
his verse that moves us, and we do not much believe either 
in him or in Cynara—certainly not in his passion. Yet he 
has good Swinburnian words, a skilful and attzvactive metre, 
a well-found catching refrain. He performs all the actions 
required of the last thing in Parnassian Viveurs: he throws 
about roses, he dances, he calls for wine, he feels alone in 
a crowd, he has remorse for his conduct to his old love— 
and then behaves in the same way as before. All this is 
quite conventional Bohemianism—as conventional as the 
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behaviour of the Victorian charmer, who goes out in an 
ordinary white satin dress and is wreathed in gems, who 
_ touches no wine, and feels equally lonely in a crowd—but 
_ a respectable crowd involving butlers and waiters and gentle- 
men of polite professions. It is just because both these 
poems are conventional that they cannot convince us. They 
come from no deeps of suffering ; the earlier one is an echo 
—an hysterical echo—of experience; the more modern, 
a mere sensational experiment, a little vent for an un- 
wholesome egoism. It is only bad poetry that tempts us to 
judge it morally. When a poet like Swinburne sings, he 
sings because he cannot help it, and it does not matter 
whether he sings about himself or any one else. His feel- 
ings are big enough to belong to the world ; they are first- 
hand. But Dowson, like the lady in the crowd, is morbidly 
anecdotal—devoid of anything but sentimentality. And 
Mr. Bayly’s lady seems the franker and healthier, because 
the simpler of the two. 

And if we go further back than the days of Brummagem 
passions and Keepsake emotions we shall find the same 
enemies in different clothes. In the eighteenth century, 
vagueness grows pompous and sentimentality becomes sen- 
_tentious. This may make bad poetry of better taste than 
_what came after, but it strikes as cold—even when we find 
it in the verse of the great. For good poets can be guilty 
enough in this respect, and the bad poetry of which they 
have been capable is sometimes amazing. Two verses from 
a poem by Collins may here serve us by way of illustration ; 

but it is hard to believe that the man who could write so 
| simply about evening could deal so insincerely with human 
affections, or that he who has so beautifully expressed the 
_ dignity of death, as he has done in his How sleep the brave, 
should—and in the selfsame year—have allowed himself the 
lines that follow. 
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Ope to A Lapy, ON THE DEATH OF COLONEL CHARLES 
Ross, IN THE ACTION AT FONTENOY. 
Written May, 1745. 


While, lost to all his former mirth, 
Britannia’s genius bends to earth, 

And mourns the fatal day : 
While stained with blood he strives to tear 
Unseemly, from his sea-green hair 

The wreaths of cheerful May : 


The thoughts which musing Pity pays, 

And fond Remembrance loves to raise, 
Your faithful hours attend ; 

Still Fancy, to herself unkind, 

Awakes to grief the soften’d mind, 
And points the bleeding friend. 


So much for the tears of elegant friendship, and if we seek 
the literature of a still earlier day, our feelings will not fare 
much better. As it was in the descriptions of Nature, so 
we find it in the treatment of emotions. The conceits of 
the sixteenth and of the seventeenth centuries may show as 
great an absence of heart and imagination. In a way they 
ring more hollow than other unrealities, for they are written 
in the beautiful English of their time, and big words, like 


treasure-caskets, are the more disappointing when they are . 


empty. Besides, conceits, when they are not the spon- 


taneous expression of adequate feeling, are the sins of great — 
poets. Shakespeare is full of them in his earlier plays, in 


some of the Sonnets; never when he is at his best. He 
enjoyed their ingenuity, as a kind of intellectual sport which 
trained the litheness of his wit. But ingenuity kills inspiration. 


Nothing can be much worse in this way—the way of feel- — 
ing, apart from form and rhythm—than Milton’s youthful 


poem, On the death of a fair infant, dying of a cough: 


O fairest flower, no sooner blown, but blasted, 
Soft silken primrose fading timelessly, 


" 


: 
| 
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Summer’s chief honour, if thou hadst outlasted 
Bleak Winter’s force that made thy blossom dry ; 
For he, being amorous on that lovely dye 

That did thy cheek envermeil, thought to kiss, 
But killed, alas! and then bewailed his fatal bliss. 


For since grim Aquilo, his charioteer, 

By boisterous rape the Athenian damsel got, 

He thought it touched his deity full near, 

If likewise he some fair one wedded not, 

Thereby to wipe away the infamous blot 

Of long-uncoupled bed and childless eld, 

Which, ’mongst the wanton gods, a foul reproach was 


held. 
And yet when Milton got away from what he did not feel— 
the pathos of infancy, and came back to what he did feel 
—the glory of intellect, the nascent manhood in the child, he 
at once became completely a great poet again : 


Oh no! for something in thy face did shine 
Above mortality, that showed thou wast divine. 


It was the same something that made Milton’s inspira- 
tion. 

There is one defect of which poets as big as Milton cannot 
be guilty. They may be cold, they may be conventional, 


or rhetorical : they cannot be stale. Staleness is the quality 


~ common to the lesser bad poets of sentiment ; to the stanzas 


just quoted of Collins, as well as to those of Mr. Bayly and 
Ernest Dowson. In reading them we have the sense of 
having heard all this often before. Freshness of impression 
is the mark of a good poet whatever he writes about. It is 
a life-giving element in his verse: it transmits conviction. 
The ‘little wanton boys that swim on bladders ’ must have 
lately been in the eye of the poet when he compared them to 


man’s ambition—that is why the picture gives us a more vivid 


power of realization than all the bronze and marble images 
of ambition with which poetry abounds. And this it is 


_ which distinguishes the good poets of sentiment from the 
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bad ones—which lends warmth to the sentimental poems of 
Campbell, to Hood, to Moore, to much of Longfellow ; this 
which, apart from metrical beauties, makes us unable to 
forget The Soldier’s Dream and The Village Blacksmith, and 
I remember, I remember ; which gives even to bad lines of 
Wordsworth (in The Idiot Boy, for example) a force that we 
cannot despise. 

But there is a region in which staleness and sentimentality 
have worked worse havoc than elsewhere, and that is the 
region of hymns. This is, perhaps, natural. Hymns have 
long been regarded as a necessary element in life, and the 
religious experience and religious language of the far past— 
not of one man but of millions—has been there, like a com- 
mon fund to draw from, so that writers need only force an 
exaltation in order to compose them with ease. And they 
allow a fine scope for human weakness in sanctified disguises 
—for all the egoisms involved in the sense of sin and of per- 
sonal salvation. It needs absolute sincerity, no transient 
emotion, but candour and depth of feeling, to imbue a hymn 
with poetic truth. Newman knew how to do so; and 
Charles Wesley and Heber now and then; so did Cowper ; 
for whether or no some of his hymns shock us by their 
imagery of the Wrath to come and the Atonement, it cannot 
be denied that they are the spontaneous cries of a tortured 
spirit, expressed in adequate language. Suffering such as 
this produces religious poetry. So does spiritual joy, such 
as shines forth from Milton and from Herrick in their hymns 
on the Nativity. But oftener we are forced to own that the 
hymn provides the worst temptations to emotionalism, to 
every kind of indistinctness; and affords a large field to 
those who think that ‘a sacred subject ’ justifies the expres- 


sion of every random sentiment. The mission hymn of | 


Mrs. Sigourney, a poetess of wide repute in 1830, possesses 
a kind of Bacchic vagueness which made her able to chant 
poems about anything. It is typical of her school > 
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Light for the dreary vales 
Of ice-bound Labrador ! 

Where the frost-king breathes on the slippery sails, 
And the mariner wakes no more ; 

Lift high the lamp that never fails, 
To that dark and sterile shore. 


Light for the forest-child ! 
An outcast though he be, 

From the haunts where the sun of his childhood smiled, 
And the country of the free ; 

Pour the hope of heaven o’er his desert wild, 
For what home on earth has he ? 


(The general want of Who ’s-Who-ness of this forest-orphan, 
strangely unlocated and sexless, remains without explana- 
tion, and we may puzzle our heads in vain over the mystery 
of his ejection from his native land, and of its whereabouts : 
an enviable country whose inhabitants enjoyed both the bles- 
sings of a warm climate and of liberty. From these problems 
Mrs. Sigourney skips off to Greece. When she gets into grave 
difficulties, she escapes, it will be noted, in italics). 


Light for the hills of Greece! 
Light for that trampled clime 

Where the rage of the spoiler refused to cease 
Ere it wrecked the boast of time ; 

If the Moslem hath dealt the gift of peace, 
Can ye grudge your boon sublime ? 


Light on the Hindoo shed ! 
On the maddening idol-train, 

The flame of the suttee is dire and red, 
And the fakir faints with pain, 

And the dying moan on their cheerless bed, 
By the Ganges laved in vain. 


Light for the Persian sky ! 
The Sophi’s wisdom fades, 

And the pearls of Ormus are poor to buy 
Armour when Death invades ; 

Hark! Hark! —’tis the sainted Martyn’s sigh 
From Ararat’s mournful shades. 
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Light for the Burman vales ! 
For the islands of the sea ! 

For the coast where the slave-ship fills its sails 
With sighs of agony, 

And her kidnapped babes the mother wails 
’Neath the lone banana-tree ! 


Light for the darkened earth ! 
Ye blessed, its beams who shed, 
Shrink not, till the day-spring hath its birth, 
Till, wherever the footstep of man doth tread 
Salvation’s banner, spread broadly forth, 
Shall gild the dream of the cradle-bed, 
And clear the tomb 
From its lingering gloom, 
For the aged to rest his weary head. 


The hymn is obviously a dangerous form of poetry, 
because it inevitably grants such licence to the professional 
language of emotion—of religious emotion. Real religious 
inspiration is one of the rarest things in poetry, because, as 
we have said, it needs entire honesty, and yet it demands 
the personal note, perhaps more than any other kind of 
poem. A hymn is usually either too personal, or not per- 


sonal enough ; a matter of set phrases, or else written, as it — 


never should be, in the intoxication of sentiment. There is 
something which is almost indecent in writing thus in the 
midst of self-interested emotion about something which is 
boundless and eternal. Great poets and great artists are 
seldom guilty of this indiscretion, and great poetry is gener- 
ally produced after emotion has passed over, when, dropping 
its transient parts, it has crystallized into feeling that en- 
dures. And yet the most popular hymns are not the simply 
sincere, but the emotional—those which excite the most 
readily and make the easiest effect. The hysterical effusions 
of revivalists, the normal evangelical hymn, will move many 
more persons to tears than Cowper’s Hark my Soul, or God 
moves in a mysterious way, or his ; 


: 
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Breathe from the gentle South, O Lord, 
And cheer me from the North. 

Blow on the treasures of Thy word, 
And call the spices forth ! 


I seem forsaken and alone, 
I hear the lion roar ; 

And every door is shut but one, 
And that is mercy’s door. 


These eight lines from the hymn called The Waiting Soul 
are spiritual poetry of a different order from Rock of Ages, 
cleft for Me. 


Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee ! 

Let the water and the blood 

From thy riven Side which flow’d, 
Be of sin the double cure, 

Cleanse me from its guilt and power. 


Nothing in my hand I bring; 
Simply to Thy Cross I cling ; 
Naked, come to Thee for dress ; 
Helpless, look to Thee for grace ; 
Foul, I to the Fountain fly ; 
Wash me, Saviour, or I die! 


The one hymn seems to refine religion in the fire of man’s 
spirit ; the other to materialize it with the alloy of man’s 
clay, the too instant demand of self, the too quick appeal 
of personal redemption. 

But the worst revelations of bad poetry are reserved for 
another kind of hymn. The dramatic hymn—generally 
evangelical—presents obvious but alluring perils. The sense 
of drama is always dangerous : dangerous to truth, because 
the colour and emphasis involved so easily turn to violence 
and exaggeration. _ And when this sense is applied to matters 
spiritual, the result is often something like blasphemy. 

_ We have said that bad poetry has geniuses. Such a one 
was Georgiana Farrer, whose volume of hymns appeared 
and prospered in the early eighties. Great poetry is simple— 
of one tissue—and that of Georgiana Farrer has its own 
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simplicity, made up of primitive bad taste and exuberant — 
energy, which lend a sense of unity to the whole. She is 
never stale, she is startling; for high animal spirits and 
a conviction of sin are together bound to produce striking 
effects. Never, perhaps, before has poet so combined gen- 
tility with melodrama, and we can find no better instance . 
of her powers than this quotation from her poem on Jonah : 


And yet the prophet Jonah fled 

And took a ship to cross the sea ; 
Forgetting that its angry waves 

A rebel’s tomb were like to be. 

For three long days beneath the deep 
In fish’s belly dark laid he; 

How horrible, methinks, his state— 
May no such terror fall on me ! 

The fish, unlike the rebel freight, 
Was glad Jehovah to obey ; 

Jonah (with his strength expelling), 
Quick on the dry land wondering lay. 


And here is her description of her heavenly career, fraught 
with some slight confusion in the horticultural images : 


A plant most rare, most choice, most fine, 
Produced from thee the Living vine— 
My tendrils through eternity 

Will flourish round the Glassy Sea. 

Free from corruption and decay, 

Joy will attend my airy way, 

A rare exotic ever be | 

Expanding on the Glassy sea. 


She is fond of describing the heaven she knows so in- 
timately : 
... A home where Jesus Christ is King, 
A home where e’en archangels sing, 
Where commonwealth is shared by all, 
And God Himself neue the hall. 


How stately sits our eae abou 

How wondrous His redeeming love, 
How gorgeously is He attir’d, 

By saints and angels how admir’d. 


E 
| 
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And to these two examples, we may add a third : 


Oh to be seated at that bridal feast ! 

Serv’d by the Lord of all, and bridegroom too ; 
Angels delighting over every guest— 

Love being then the only thing to do. 


Any place without sin would have seemed idle and dull to 
Georgiana. We feel that she enjoys herself more in Paris 
than in heaven—in the poem she called after that city : 


.. . Such was the outer side. What was within ? 
Most, I was often told, revelled in sin. 

Dark was the picture drawn, frightening me. 

All veil’d be its horrors (not fit to see) ; 

Sad its fate since I left, sadder *twill be 

If they go on in sin—as seen by me. 


If we have quoted largely from one so little known, it is 
because her work is a signal instance of the difference between 
erudity and simplicity—sensationalism and vividness—the 
qualities of bad and of good poetry. George Herbert is as 
direct, his images are as homely as Georgiana Farrer’s. Take 
his Redemption : ‘ 

Having been tenant long to a rich Lord, 
Not thriving, I resolved to be bold, 


And make a suit unto him, to afford 
A new small-rented lease, and cancel the old. 


In heaven at His manor I Him sought, 
They told me there that He was lately gone 
About some land which He had dearly bought 
Long since on earth, to take possession. 


I straight returned, and knowing His great birth, 
Sought Him accordingly in great resorts ; 
In cities, theatres, gardens, parks and courts ; 
At length I heard a ragged noise and mirth 
Of thieves and murderers ; there I Him espied, 
Who straight, Your suit is granted, said, and died. 


or this passage from his poem on prayer : 


Softness, and peace, and joy, and love, and bliss, 
Exalted manna, gladness of the best, 

Heaven in ordinary, man well drest, 
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The milky way, the bird of Paradise, 

Church-bells beyond the stars heard, the soul’s blood, 

The land of spices, something understood. 

About these verses, personal enough, there is yet no 
egoism, none of the bustle of self-importance. George 
Herbert may be talking about his own needs, but they are 
also the needs of his kind, and his sense of beauty, greater 
than his sense of sin, teaches him the artist’s modesty and 
prevents him from venting random confidences and emotions. 
Yet there have been crudities before Georgiana Farrer 
and the unfamiliar language of a remoter day need not blind 
us. Her hymns are hardly worse than Crashaw’s conceit 
about Mary Magdalene’s eyes : 

Two faithful fountains ; 


Two walking baths ; two weeping motions ; 
Portable and compendious oceans. 


or than his 


Thee with Thyself they have too richly clad, 
Opening the purple wardrobe in Thy side. 


or than these lines on the plague of frogs, from Cowley’s 
Plagues of Egypt : 

Unsatiate yet they mount up higher, 

Where never sunborn frog durst to aspire; 


And in the silken beds their slimy members place ; 
A luxury unknown before to all the watery race. 


Home to the promised Canaan above, 

Which does with nourishing milk and pleasant honey 
flow ; 

And even i’ th’ way to which we should be fed 

With angels’ tasteful bread : 

But we, alas, the flesh-pots love, 

We love the very leeks and sordid roots below. 


The same law holds true, after all, in art as in morals. 
‘Elimination means austerity, means discipline; and sim- 
plicity is a kind of renunciation—often an unconscious 
renunciation—of all that is not essential to the subject; 
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whereas credulity may be said to be the reverse of this. It 
1s an omission of the essential, the result of a want of care, 
or want of power ; it gives a bald statement in the place of 
art, matter-of-factness where there should be imagination. 
Between crudity and simplicity there is the difference that 
lies between the tale of a child and the tale of a poet. There 
seems to be no one like Wordsworth for illustrating the gulf 
between the two. What could teach us more forcibly than 
to take one of his worst narrative poems, say Goody Blake 
and Harry Gill, or Ellen Irwin, or the Anecdote for Fathers, 
or such lines as 

I met Louisa in the shade, 
and 

Jones! as from Calais southward you and I 


and. 
A man 
Of an industrious life and ample means, 


and compare it with his best: with the naked pathos of 
Alice Fell, or the monumental sincerity of 


This Boy was taken from his Mates, and died 

In childhood, ere he was full twelve years old. 

Fair is the spot, most beautiful the Vale 

Where he was born: the grassy churchyard hangs 
Upon a slope above the village-school ; 

And, through that Church-yard when my way has led 
At evening, | believe that oftentimes 

A long half-hour together I have stood 
Mute—looking at the grave in which he lies! 


or with the remorseless directness of Michael, the old man 
whose heart was broken by the evil courses and disappear- 
ance of his young son—the hope of his age : 


There is a comfort in the strength of love ; 
"Twill make a thing endurable, which else 
Would overset the brain, or break the heart : 

I have conversed with more than one who well 
Remember the Old Man, and what he was 
Years after he had heard this heavy news. 


L2 
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His bodily frame had been from youth to age 

Of an unusual strength. Among the rocks 

He went, and still looked up to sun and cloud, 

And listened to the wind ; and, as before, 

Performed all kinds of labour for his sheep, 

And for the land, his small inheritance. 
Or closer in contrast, look at this verse describing Simon Lee, _ 
the decrepit old huntsman, once famous for his strength: ~ 


And he is lean and he is sick ; 
His body, dwindled and awry, 
Rests upon ankles swol’n and thick ; 
His legs are thin and dry. 


and contrast it with another from the same poem : 


Few months of life has he in store 
As he to you will tell, 
For still, the more he works, the more 
Do his weak ankles swell., 
In the first we have all the cruel, concentrated tragedy of 
decay, barely presented ; in the second, the emotion which — 
inspired the picture is spent—the poet only wants to tell 
his story quickly, in homely words. The fervour which kept — 
the former lines up is no more there, and he sacrifices his — 
line-endings by using the rhymes readiest to his hand in © 
the pursuance of a lucid tale. Simplicity degenerates into 
crudity. 

There is another quality which distinguishes bad verses 
from good ones—the quality of diffuseness: a diffuseness 
which, if we may say so, exists for the sake of diffuseness, 
not only as the defect of a virtue—of richness, of careless 
ease, of rhapsody, of all the generosities, in short, that may 
well belong to great poets. But in them it goes together 
with compression, and’ compression is an essential part of 
poetry. For poetry must cut somewhere, must be trenchant 
and highly pitched. It must be feeling, thought, descrip- — 
tion—or even observation—at high pressure; and high © 
pressure implies concentration, compression. The presence 
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of this element might, indeed, serve as a test in the much 
discussed question of the true poeticalness of the couplet, 
and of eighteenth-century poetry in general. If ever there 
was poetry of observation at high pressure, the poetry of 
narrative and of satire, it was then. And where there was 
compression, as in Pope, the most brilliant of compressors, 
it made poetry ; where there was not, as happened too often, 
in Addison, in Johnson, in Young, not to speak of Phillips 
and Tickell, the couplet constantly becomes the flattest 
denial of poetry in existence. Poetry, especially satire, is 
often prose written with a diamond, but it is the incisive 
diamond, the concentration of light and colour, which turns 
it into poetry. 

And may we not apply this same test of compression to 
blank verse? It is a theme too big for limited space. But 
all that could be said in a dozen lectures might be gathered 
into five minutes by again comparing Wordsworth with him- 
self: by looking at a bad line, say from The Excursion— 
a rambling line that has no reason to be metrical—and 
putting it beside a good line from the same poem. Take 

With unescutcheoned privacy interred 
Far from the Family Vault, 
or 
in her state 


Of wedlock richly crowned with Heaven’s regard, 
She with a numerous Issue filled his House, 


and then turn to: 


_ The mute company of changeful clouds 


The Rainbow smiling on the faded storm 


or to any line from Tintern Abbey and the two great Odes— 
‘not to speak of the Titanic compression of a line from Lear, 
or Hamlet, or Othello—and further criticism becomes un- 
necessary. 

- To mark the bad lines of great poets is no irreverential 
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act. It should, indeed, prove a stroke on the side of rever-— 
ence. For it is not enough to say Place aux Immortels—we 
should also say Place aux Immortalités des Immortels ; and 
it is not a disloyal task to clear great reputations of inferior — 
stuff. Bad poetry, we can only repeat, is a subject as large 
to write on as good poetry, and larger. But if it is larger, 
it is only because it is more analysable, more capable of being - 
discussed. When we talk about good poetry, we are quickly | 
pulled up by mystery ; about bad poetry there is neither 
mystery nor magic. It is really deficient in a sense of — 
beauty ; for such beauty as it sometimes possesses is the 
result of its having been written in the days of a great 
tradition, when words had not long been minted. The feel-— 
ing of Crashawe may on occasion be little better than that 
of genteel Muses, but his language makes his work more 
impressive. And we may be thankful when no-beauty does 
not turn into false beauty, that gradual growth of recent 
times. In the eatly morning days of Chaucer and his fellows 
inferior poetry was only dull, not insincere. There was as 
yet no false ideal to corrupt spontaneous expression, and it 
is against this false perverted notion of what is beautiful 
that we of modern times must fight our hardest battles. 

Vagueness, sentimentality, sensationalism, glibness, self-— 
consciousness, diffusion, an insufficient sense of what is 
fitting, these together bring poetry low, and divorce it from 
reality. Good poetry which 


Out of all the lovely things we see 
Extracts emotions beautiful and new,: 
Hived in our bosoms like the bag o’ the bee, 


enhances the reality of life and reinforces vitality ; bad 
poetry, apart from its humours, slackens the blood and makes | 
the best things seem fictitious. It will always continue to 
exist. And there is but one way for those who do not make 
it to protest against it, and that is to recognize it at first 


re 


ng b the process we may have to condemn 


_our strength. The sturdiest blows that average 
strike in the cause of good are often only negative, 
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ice dear to our hearts. To recognize and to disown ~ 


CARLYLE AND HIS GERMAN MASTERS 


‘THE best thing Carlyle did was to let Englishmen know | 
that there was such a thing as German literature.’ So said 
a famous instructor of youth more than thirty years ago. 
He said it probably less because he believed it himself—so, 
at least, it is charitable to assume—than for the sake of 
giving a shock to the undergraduate of the moment. And, ~ 
if so, his purpose was attained. Yet, even with this allow- 
ance, it was a rather perverse utterance. For, with all his 
debt to the Germans, Carlyle had more than enough to say 
on his own account ; and, when the enemy has done his — 
worst, he remains, as Professor Saintsbury has said, the 
greatest figure among the men of letters of his own day and 
country. 

Yet the debt of Carlyle to the Germans cannot be denied. 
And it is the object of the following paper to show—at least 
in part—what it was, and to what authors in particular it — 
was due. No attempt will here be made to go beyond the 
two writers whose influence on him was, on the whole, the 
strongest and most fruitful. These are Goethe and Fichte. 
Much, no doubt, might be said of Richter; but it would 
require more space than it is here possible to give. Some- 
thing might also be said about Schiller, the first of the 
Germans with whom Carlyle made acquaintance, and the 
first of whom he wrote.’ But there are two reasons for not 
entering here on this branch of the subject. The first is 
that it has been exhaustively discussed by Herr Kiichler.? 
The second, that, whatever may be the place finally allotted | 


* See Froude, History of Carlyle’s Life, i. p. 181. 
* See Anglia, vol. xxvi. 
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_ to Schiller in the literature of Europe—and it is hard for 
_ a foreigner to take him quite as seriously as his own country- 
men are wont to do—there can be little doubt that, on 
Carlyle, at any rate, his influence was comparatively slight. 


I 


The first place must inevitably be given to Goethe. His 
_ was the greatest mind before which the rebellious spirit of 
Carlyle ever bowed with the reverence of a disciple; and 
his influence upon that spirit was far deeper and more search- 
ing than any other. It was a strange stroke of irony that 
brought the Scot under the wand of the German. In temper 
and character they were about as different as it is possible 
for two men to be. We might as well compare a volcano in 
eruption to a star. ‘In Goethe’s mind,’ writes Carlyle him- 
self, ‘ the first aspect that strikes us is its calmness, then its 
beauty ; a deeper inspection reveals to us its vastness and 
unmeasured strength.’! The latter statement could have 
been made of Carlyle only with a hundred qualifications ; 
the former could never have been made at all. And when 
from temperament we turn to matters of character and con- 
viction, the difference seems only to grow deeper. Calvinist . 
_ by training, Carlyle, in his general outlook upon life, re- 
mained largely Puritan to the end. As a Puritan, he never 
ceased to think intellect of small worth in comparison with 
character and action. As a Puritan, he upheld a stern, not 
to say an ascetic, standard of outward conduct. As a 
Puritan, he always looked with uneasy suspicion upon Art. 
Goethe, on the other hand, taught both by precept and 

example that the true end of man lies in the even develop- 
_ ment of all his faculties, intellectual and imaginative, as well 
as moral. He held the outward life to be far less important 
than the inward, the actual deeds of a man than the spirit 
which prompted and lies behind them. And it is not 

* Essay on Goethe: Miscellanies, i. p. 287 (Library edition). 
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altogether a misconstruction to sum up his creed in the 
familiar lines— 


He said, ‘ The end_is everywhere ; 
Art still has truth, take refuge there.’ 


Could any contrast well be greater than that between the 
master and his disciple? What is the secret of the spell 
which the one man cast over the other? How can we 
account for the hold which the poet and artist gained over 
the Puritan and the prophet ? 

The answer to this question is not altogether easy. But, 
in the first place, it must be remembered that, side by side 
with a Puritan temper, there was in Carlyle an intellect of 
extraordinary keenness. And this is none the less true if, 
as has often been said, his intellect worked rather by intui- 
tion than by deliberate processes of reasoning, and if the 
results of his thought were embodied in imaginative, rather 
than in strictly logical, shape. No mistake could be greater 
than to confound reason with argument ; and it was one of 
_ the main tasks of Carlyle, as of his German masters before 
him, to crusade against the confusion. And this brings us 
to the second consideration which, throughout our inquiry, 
must be carefully borne in mind. Not only had Carlyle an 
exceptionally keen intellect, but he had also, almost in spite 
of himself, much of the temper of a poet. He might suspect 
Art, as Plato suspected it, on moral, and even on intellectual, 
grounds. But, like Plato, he was, at any rate in his earlier 
days, peculiarly open to its charm. In the words of Plato— 
and it is difficult not to suppose that, when he wrote them, 
the philosopher was thinking, half remorsefully, of himself 
—he ‘fell an easy prey’ to its enchantments. This, of 
course, means that to describe Carlyle as a Puritan is only 
half, or less than half, the truth; that his nature, so far 
from being simple, was strangely blended ; that he was not 
only prophet, but poet and thinker as well. 
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It is as poet and thinker that he was drawn to Goethe. 
_ In Goethe he found a man who had reflected deeply on the 
intricacies of modern life, and read its meaning with clear 
insight. He found also, as it was impossible that he should 
not find, the greatest poet of his day. Even the more formal 
side of Goethe’s poetic genius appealed irresistibly to the 
disciple ; much more, the width of his thought and his 
humanity. He saw in him ‘one to whom Experience had 
given true wisdom, and the Melodies Eternal a perfect utter- 
ance for his wisdom’ He was alive to the music of his 
utterance. He was still more keenly alive to the power which 
he alone, among all the poets of his age seemed to possess 
of ‘ seeing life steadily and whole ’, of drawing harmony from 
all its discords, of facing the seen world, which to other men 
spoke of nothing but doubt and disillusionment, without 
ever losing his faith in the unseen and eternal.” 

From this it is easy to see the temper in which Carlyle 
approached the poetry of Goethe. Much as he admired it 
as poetry, he admired it still more for the thought diffused 
throughout it, and the general outlook on life which it em- 
bodies. To him Goethe was not so much the sweetest singer 
as the greatest teacher of his time ; the man who had studied » 
the conditions of modern life and modern knowledge the 
most fully and interpreted them the most clearly ; the man, 
therefore, who could offer the surest guidance to those who 
were confronted with the same difficulties, and whose first 
duty it was to solve the same riddle, to understand the world, 
not as it was to their fathers or their grandfathers, but as 
new thought and new experience had made it for themselves. 

We must not be surprised, therefore, to find that Carlyle 
dwells more upon the prose of Goethe than his poetry ; and 
that, when he does touch upon the poetry, it is the directly 
moral parts of it, rather than the more imaginative and 


1 Essay on Goethe, Miscellanies, i. p. 287. 
* State of German Literature, ib. pp. 76-8. 
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creative, to which he habitually turns. To this general rule 
one startling exception must be made. If there is one work 
of Goethe’s which stands out of relation to the moral, and 
even the intellectual, problems of man’s life, it is the Helena, 
the third Act of the second part of Faust. Yet this is just 
the work to which Carlyle has given a closer study than to 
any other. And his Essay—which includes a short account 
of the first part, all, in fact, that had hitherto been published 
—still remains one of the best things yet written upon this 
baffling subject. The reason for this departure from his general 
practice is clearly that Helena had but just appeared (1827), 
and that the Foreign Review was bound to take notice of it. 

This, however, is the only exception. And in the Essay on 
Goethe—which belongs to the same year (1828)—no reader 
can have failed to notice that the whole space is given to 
a survey of the novels—Werther, the Lehrjahre, and the 
Wanderjahre; that the dramas—Faust, Tasso, Iphigente— 
are only mentioned incidentally ; and that the lyrics, save 
the few included in the Lehrjahre, are altogether neglected. 
Of the few lyrics which seem to have printed themselves 
indelibly on Carlyle’s spirit, one is Loge— Des Maurer’s 
Wesen gleicht dem Menschen ’—and that, apart from its 
personal appeal to the mason’s son, is among the most 
directly ethical poems which sprang from the genius of 
Goethe. Another is the song of. the Earth-spirit in Faust ; ! 
and, considering that nowhere else could Carlyle have found 
so exact an expression of his own religious creed, it would 
have been strange indeed had it been otherwise. There are 
other moral and religious lyrics—for instance, Das Géttliche 
and Gott wnd Welt—of which one might have expected to find 
mention. But, save for a probable allusion to the opening 
lines of the latter,’ it is doubtful whether any reference to | 

* This is quoted in Sartor Resartus, IIL. ix. (Circwmspective), and, in full, 
I. viii. 

* The ‘ absentee God, sitting idle, ever since the first Sabbath, at the 
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them is to be found in the published writings of Carlyle. 
‘There is, of course, no need to suppose that Carlyle was not 
‘keenly awake to the distinctively poetic side of Goethe’s 
genius. We have seen that there is every reason to believe 
the contrary. But it is no accident that, in what professes 
to be a general estimate of the poet’s powers, he should say 
so little about it. And it is clear that, on the whole, he was 
much less concerned with the form, than with the sub- 
stance, of Goethe’s writings; that he was much more in- 
terested to show what was the lesson which the poet had to 
teach to his generation than what were the springs, or even 
the noblest examples, of the imaginative delight to be drawn 
from his poetry. That Carlyle did a great work in literary 
criticism, as in other fields, is not to be denied. But never 
was there a critic whose standards of judgement were, in 
the ordinary sense, so little literary. 

What, then, was it that Carlyle conceived Goethe to have 
taught his generation ? What was the ‘ open secret ’ which 
he believed the German poet to have once more revealed to 
those who had eyes to see it? Here again, the answer is 
not free from difficulties. Carlyle himself, it will be re- 
membered, expressly declines to give it.2. It is to be gathered, 

therefore, not from any explicit or formal statement, but 
from scattered hints, and by inferences that may fairly be 


outside of his Universe, and seeing it go’ (Sartor, Il. vii, The Everlasting 
No) may be an echo of 

Was war’ ein Gott der nur von aussen stiesse ! 

Im Kreis das All am Finger laufen liesse ! 
(Gott und Welt, Procemion). It may be observed that a verse of Goethe's 
Kiinstlerlied—Wie Natur im Vielgebilde—is quoted in Miscellanies, i. 
p. 79 (State of German Literature). From other references—not so many 
as might have been expected—may be selected one to the well-known ‘Im 
Ganzen, Guten, Schonen Resolut zwleben’ (Generalbeichie) in the letter to 


John Carlyle of Feb. 16, 1832. 
+ “My greatly most delightful reading is where some one musically 


teaches me.’ Extract from Journal, Life, i. 81. 
* Miscellanies, i. p. 287 (Goethe). 
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drawn from those writings which were avowedly composed, to 
a great extent, under Goethe’s influence. Of these the most 
important are the Essays contained in the first volume of the 
Miscellanies, and, on a more imposing scale, Sartor Resartus. 

Firstly, then, Goethe appeared to him, rightly or wrongly, 
to be the one modern poet who had seriously set himself to 
render the outward life of his own day. Again and again he 
recurs to this thought ; and it is manifest that, in doing so, 
he has in mind the prose writings rather than the dramas 
or lyrics ; Werther and the Lehrjahre, perhaps even Dichtung 
und Wahrheit, sooner than Faust, Iphigenie, or Erlkinig. 
That he never mentions Die Wahlverwandschaften + in this 
connexion, may seem strange. For nowhere did Goethe 
paint contemporary life so vividly ; and nowhere did he deal so 
trenchantly with the kind of problem which that life has let 
loose. The probable reason for this silence is that the critic 
himself was repelled by the relentless candour of the portrai- 
ture ; or, if this be an unkind suspicion, that he thought it 
impolitic to arouse the hue and cry of British respectability. 

Yet, in spite of this significant omission, it remains true 
that Carlyle believed it to be the first and most obvious task 
of the poet to represent, though in representing to idealize, 


the outward life and conditions of his own time ; and that — 
in the work of Goethe he saw a more resolute endeavour to | 
fulfil this task than in that of any contemporary poet. That — 
he was just to other poets, that he made any serious attempt 

to recognize the great work that Wordsworth, for instance, — 


had accomplished in this matter, is not to be maintained. 
But that the task is high, that it is among the highest which 
the poet can set before him, is surely true. And it is true 


* It is mentioned, but without a word of appraisement, or the smallest 
indication of its scope and purport, in Miscellanies, i. p. 373 (Preface to x 


the translation of the Wanderjahre). It is, he remarks with secret thank- 


fulness, the only one of Goethe’s novels which had not yet been translated - : 


into English. 


4 
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also that Goethe had not only undertaken it but performed 
it. Werther and the Lehrjahre on the one hand, Hermann 

und Dorothea upon the other, are instances which Carlyle 

might justly appeal to in proof of his assertion, What con- 
cerns us here, however, is the feeling which prompted this 
demand upon the poet ; the craving in the mind of Carlyle 
which was answered, confirmed—perhaps even first called 
into clear consciousness of itself—by the creations of Goethe. 
What is the use, he seems to have thought, of going for our 
poetry to the past ? and what is the worth of a poetry which 
makes us not less, but more, discontented with the world 
that lies around us? Is not such poetry an admission that 
we find no beauty or significance in the conditions which 
encircle us and which, when all is said, constitute our being ; 
that all grace and charm has departed from our life; and 
that, in this as in other matters, our God is an ‘ absentee 
God ’, withdrawn from a world which he no longer recognizes 
to be good ? Would it not be at once more noble and more 
‘ practical ’ if the poet were to ‘ take his stand on the ground 
of universal humanity ; and through all the complex, dis- 
pititing, mean, yet tumultuous influences of these trivial, 
jeering, withered, unbelieving days to make his light shine 
before men, that it might beautify even our “ rag-gathering 
age” with some beanis of that mild, divine splendour, which 
had long left us, the very possibility of which was denied ? ’ 
And is not this ‘ the state of the case with regard to Goethe ?”4 
But, if Carlyle laid much stress on the poet’s genius for 
painting the external conditions of modern life, he laid still 
more on his power of rendering its inward experience and 
struggles. Here it is plain that all for which the critic cared 
most deeply was at stake. In his view it was the chief 
function of the artist not merely to reproduce, but also to 
interpret, the experience of his own day ; through its seem- 
ing triviality to make men realize its hidden worth, its 

* Essay on Goethe, Miscellanies, i. p. 267; see also pp. 264, 293. 
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inherent capacity for being touched to issues of truth, beauty, 
and nobility. In one word, it was the highest task of the 
artist to idealize. And when we think of Carlyle as the 
champion of ideal art, as against that which is content 
merely to reproduce or reflect, it is in this sense that we 


: 


must do so. With the art which rejects the actual con- i 
" 
world of its own he had no patience. Hence perhaps, at — 


ditions of life and creates, or strives to create, a fantastic 


least in‘part, his undisguised contempt for Coleridge ; and 


it may be—though this was yet more flagrantly unjust—for — 


Keats also. To him the true art, the only art which is 
worth having, is at the same time ideal and real; ideal, in 
that it is not content with the mere reproduction of that 
which lies around us; real, in that, while reflecting, so far 
as may be, the outward conditions of the age, it is yet more 
concerned to read their inner meaning, to force its way 
behind the confused mass of detail to the ideas and conflicts 
which constitute the true life of the time, its abiding signifi- 


cance in the history of mankind. And it is because he held — 


Goethe to have achieved these two ends—in particular, the 
second—more completely than any poet since Shakespeare, 
that his admiration for him was so unbounded. 


All this—at least, as applied by Carlyle—involves a wider — 


departure from the former position than might, at first 
sight, seem to be the case. Carlyle no longer insists that 


the poet should start from the outward conditions of his — 


own time. So long as the inward life and spiritual conflicts 
of the present be, in any sense, the real theme, he is content 
that the outward setting, the material framework, should be 
taken from the past. In this spirit, he is willing to accept 
Faust—he is even willing to accept Tasso or Iphigente—as 


fulfilling the necessities of the case. So far as Faust is con- - 


cerned, this may readily be admitted. The story may be — 


mediaeval; but the spirit of the piece is manifestly modern. 
It is the world-weariness of Faust rather than his magic, his 


P| 


. 
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struggles for spiritual freedom rather than his compact with 
the devil, on which the imagination is throughout fastened. 
In the case of the other two plays, it might be harder to 
justify the critic, did not the poet, by subtle suggestion, 
make it clear that each in its several way is a reflection of 
his own actual experience, an imaginative symbol of the 
storm through which he, and others like him, had passed 
before entering into calm. Yet, even with this allowance. 
it remains doubtful whether Carlyle indeed saves his con- 
sistency ; still more doubtful whether he does not make 
loopholes for Goethe which he denies to Coleridge or Keats. 

But it is time to ask : What were the ideas which, in his 
view, inspired the imaginative creations of Goethe, and 
through the imagination struck home to the heart and spirit 
of the‘reader ? They were, it would seem, partly moral and 
partly religious. In either case, they are ultimately in- 
volved in what has already been said about Goethe’s attitude 
towards life and experience, as that attitude presented itself 
to the mind of his Scottish disciple. 

The ‘ mild wisdom ’ with which Goethe accepts the facts of 
life, the tolerance with which he not only accepts but’ wel- 
comes all forms of human character—the ‘scepticism of 
Jarno ’ as well as the ‘ polished manhood of Lothario ’, the 
“gay animal vivacity of Philine’ no less than the ‘ mystic, 
ethereal, almost spiritual nature of Mignon ’1—this, in itself, 
implied a whole range of ideas which Carlyle, almost in spite 
of himself, had schooled himself to admire, and strove hard 
to make his own. To the human tolerance of Goethe, at 
least in his more serious moments, he doubtless never 
attained. Even in the first fervour-of his homage, nature 
and early training were too strong for him. And in later 
years, when the spell of Goethe had largely lost its hold, he 
must be admitted to have abandoned the struggle altogether. 
But in his lighter vein and when he was willing to surrender 


' See Preface to the Translation of Wilhelm Meister. 
nig M ; 
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the moralist to the humorist, to give a loose rein to his 
‘sympathy with the seamy side of human nature’, it is’ 
a different story. And it may well be that, if challenged on 
some of the portraits and anecdotes of Frederick, he would 
have fallen back, and not altogether by way of jest, upon : 
the imposing authority of Goethe. The true source of these — 
things was, of course, entirely different. It lay in his in-~ 
born genius, and was never completely harmonized with the — 
other elements of his strangely blended nature ; the humour 
in him was never wholly tamed to run in harness with the ~ 
severer instincts of the prophet and the moralist. The latter | 
were moulded by Goethe and Fichte. For the former, so_ 
far as it owed anything to outward influences, we must look 
to Swift, Sterne, and, above all, to Richter. Yet here too, 
as has been said, the name of Goethe also might, doubtless — 
with a difference, have been invoked. 

We return to the more serious side of the matter; the 
side on which the influence of Goethe is beyond dispute. If 
Goethe looked out with a wide tolerance upon life, it was 
because he was too wise to quarrel with the conditions which 
surrounded him ; because, in small things as well as great, 
he was prepared to make the best of the raw material, human 
and otherwise, which was put into his hands. In this there 
was a touch of religious submission. And that was the 
aspect of his teaching which came home most closely to his’ 
disciple. Rebel as he was, Carlyle too knew the duty, as 
well as the necessity, of bowing to the inevitable; and he 
accepted the tolerance of Meister because he saw it in the 
light of the maxim, already suggested by his own experience 4 
Do the duty which lies nearest thee. The idea, which may. 
justly be said to form the turning-point of Sartor Resartus, 
lies at the heart also of the Lehrjahre ; and the words them- 
selves are an echo of Goethe’s.1 They occur, as all will 


* Just before the words ‘ Hier oder nirgend ist Amerika’ occur these + 
‘ Wie ist mir das Néchste so werth, so theuer geworden !’ (Lehrjahre, vii. 3). 
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remember, in a passage which begins and ends with a refer- 
ence to Goethe. It was Goethe who taught him that the 


first step in the initiation of man is self-renunciation ; from 


Goethe that he learned the sacredness of the ‘ worship of 
sorrow ’, as the road which all who would read the facts of 
life or attain to spiritual manhood are ordained to tread ; 


and it is the language as well as the thought of Goethe, 


that “ here, in this poor, miserable, hampered Actual, wherein 
even now thou standest, here or nowhere is thy Ideal—here 
or nowhere is thy America ’.1 

To other sides of Goethe’s teaching he may, in later years, 
have become cold. But to this side of it, the side which was 


most akin to his own temperament and upbringing, he re- 


mained faithful to the end. The doctrine of duty—of an 
ideal which even the poorest and most ‘hampered’ conditions 
may enable us to realize—never lost its hold upon him ; nor 
his reverence for the man who had first led him to grasp its 
full significance, to seize it not only with the abstracting 
power of the intellect, but also through the heart and the 


imagination, as a clue to guide him among the bewildering 


intricacies of life. And this applies with yet greater force 


to the conclusions which both he and Goethe drew from that 


central doctrine ; to the creed of self-renunciation and the 


‘divine worship of sorrow’, to which Goethe had trained 


himself by steady determination, and which Carlyle attained, 
so far as he ever attained it, through hard experience and 
the bitterness of remorse.” 


And again in the Spriiche in Prosa, at the beginning: ‘ Versuche deine 


- Pflicht za thun, und du weisst gleich was an dir ist. Was aber ist deine 


Pflicht ? Die Forderung des Tages.’ Carlyle himself says (letter to John 
Carlyle, Life, ii. p. 259) that the whole phrase is taken from Goethe. 


_ But, though I believe myself to have seen the phrase in Goethe, I cannot 
now lay my finger on it. 


* Compare Sartor Resartus, II. ix. (The Everlasting Yea) with Lehrjahre 
Vii. 3. 

* Among other references to Goethe in Carlyle’s Letters and Journals 
two may be mentioned: the letter to John Carlyle of February 16, 1832 
: 62 2 
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It may be said that ‘renunciation’, at any rate, was — 
understood by the master and the disciple in two different, 
if not opposite, senses: that to the former it meant the — 
sacrifice of a lower end, or a baser element of his nature, to — 
that which experience had taught him was in reality a higher, — 
while to the latter it was hardly to be distinguished from the _ 
ascetic principle, the creed of repression for the sake of re- | 
pression, which, with some modification of outward form, 
Puritanism had inherited from mediaeval Christianity ; that 
to Goethe it meant the harmonious development of all the 
faculties, subject only to the necessary subordination of the — 
less to the more important, while to Carlyle it meant, and — 
as life wore on, came to mean more and more, the virtual 
elimination of one or more sides of human nature to the 
exclusive advantage of the rest. All this is probably true. 
It is true, at any rate, of Carlyle as he became in the later 
years of his life ; from the time of Past and Present onward 
to the end. But it is also true that Carlyle himself seems to — 
have been unaware of the difference, and persistently reads — 
his own meaning into the words, and regards his own doctrine 
as the doctrine of Goethe. His own doctrine, it may be — 
objected, is to be found in the Gospels ; and, in a certain 4 
sense, might have been drawn just as well from the Gospels’ 
as from Goethe. This he would readily have admitted ; but — 
that, he would have added, is only one more proof of the — 
fact that every truth needs to be discovered anew by each 
succeeding generation, to be restated in the dialect of that — 
generation, and applied to its own particular circumstances 
and conditions ; for it is only when so stated and applied — 
that it is effectively grasped and truly comprehended.t In — 


(Life, ii, 258- ce and a passage relating to the year 1825-6, describing — 

his ‘ conversion ’, and ending, ‘I then felt, and still feel endlessly indebted 

to Goethe in the business ’—his release from ‘the soul-murdering mud- — 

gods’ of the time, ‘Puseyisms, universal suffrages, nigger emancipations,’ 

&c., an odd assortment (Reminiscences, i. 287-8). 4 
* See the opening pages of The Hero as Priest (Lectures on Heroes, iv). 
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; this case, however, there was a further reason why restate- 
ment should be necessary. Since the time of Locke, the 
drift both of speculation and of popular thought had per- 


sistently gone to explain away the very idea of duty. In 


_ speculation, the tide had been stayed by Kant. But it 


required a whole generation of poets and others, speaking 


not in terms of art but in the plain vernacular, before the 


abstractions of the philosopher could become the common 
property of the people. And among that band of poets and 
thinkers both Goethe and Carlyle did a memorable work, 
It remains true that the two men were in reality working 
upon different lines ; that, while Carlyle wrote in the spirit 
of Christianity, and even asceticism, Goethe, with many 
modifications, of which the most significant is the worship 
of sorrow, reverted to the larger and more human creed 
which we associate with the Greeks. 


In the field of moral ideas, therefore, the chief importance 


of Goethe, so far as Carlyle was concerned, lay in the wide 
tolerance of his outlook upon life ; in his steady resolve to 
paint life, and the whole of life, as he saw it around him, 


_ touching even the shadiest sides of it into some measure of 


beauty, and never allowing the outward conditions of man’s 


lot to blind him to their inward bearing and significance. 


To a less degree, it lay in the stress he placed upon duty and 
self-sacrifice. For these are principles which, whatever form 
they may have taken in the mind of the poet himself, were 
ultimately derived from Christianity ; and, as we have seen, 


_ they appear under a far more Christian shape in Carlyle than 
in his master. 


It remains to consider the religious ideas for which the 
younger writer was indebted to the elder. These may 


- roughly be summed up under the one word, Pantheism. It 


is clear that before he came to the study of Goethe and other 
German writers, Carlyle had already thrown off all belief in 
the supernatural, and consequently in the historic creed of 
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Christendom. One reading of Gibbon—for the ground was — 
already prepared—had been enough to sweep away all effec- — 
tive belief in revealed religion ;1 and the process then begun — 
was completed by the influence of Hume, Voltaire, and the 
Encyclopaedists. This, however, was a merely negative re- — 
sult. And it was owing to the German writers—above all, — 
to Goethe and Fichte—that he was able to work his way to 
a more spiritual creed ; that he was able once more to find 
an intellectual basis for the religious instincts which were — 
among the strongest and deepest things in his nature. 
It was probably through the imagination, rather than by ~ 
any purely intellectual process, that Carlyle first reached 
the ideas which, in this matter, were to remain with him to — 
the end. And his imagination was first stirred by the 
poetry of Goethe. In such lyrics as the Song of the Earth- 
Spirit in Faust, or the opening hymn of Gott wnd Welt—in 
such imaginative prose as the passage about the three kinds 
of reverence in the Wanderjahre—he found the aptest and 
most pregnant expression for the thoughts which were dimly 
working in his own mind, but which, save for the imagina- — 
tive appeal of Goethe’s creations, might never have taken 
solid and definite shape. To conceive of God as working — 
only in and through the world as we know it, to conceive — 
of nature as the ‘living garment of God’, and of man as ~ 
capable of becoming the highest revelation of His spirit, — 
this was the ‘ natural supernaturalism ’ which seemed to — 
satisfy both his intellect and his religious instincts, to recon- 
cile his respect for the reasoned truths of science with his — 
haunting fear that, if the world of sense were indeed all, the — 
deepest cravings of man’s nature—in the last resort, the very 
springs of his moral activity—would be dried up. And it ~ 
was because Goethe appeared to hold the scales even between ~ 
the world of sense and the world of spirit, between the seen — 
world of which alone we have definite ‘ knowledge ’ and the 


1 Reminiscences, i. 102. 
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unseen which we ‘ dimly divine ’,! that Carlyle was ready to 
hail him as not only the greatest poet, but also the greatest 
teacher, of his generation. The ideas which Goethe clothed 
4 imaginative force were, at the same time, expounded in 
terms of reasoned argument by Kant and Fichte. To both 

of these, especially to Fichte, Carlyle was largely indebted. 
But, in the first instance, his obligation was not so much to 
the philosophers as to the poet. 


II 

The speculative foundation of all Carlyle’s teaching—‘ the 
theory,’ as Emerson said, ‘of all his rhetoric ’—is to be 
sought ultimately in the German philosophers of the pre- 
vious generation. Few writers of imaginative prose have 
been more steeped in metaphysical thought than the author 
of Sartor. And wherever that thought has left its mark, 
there we may be very sure that, in the last resort, it is trace- 
able either to Fichte or, in a less degree, to his master 
Kant.” 

In the first instance, no doubt, Carlyle is a great man of 
letters; a master of style, a poet working with the in- 
tellectual tools of the humorist and observer. In the eyes 
‘of the future—and to the younger generation that future 
has already become the present—this will probably be his 
chief title to fame. But to his own day, he was above all 
a thinker ; a prophet charged with a direct message to the 
understanding and reason of his hearers. No one whose 
memory goes back to the sixties and seventies—still less 
any one who can recall the forties and fifties—of last century 
will be disposed to dispute that statement. And if we ask 
ourselves what precisely it was that Carlyle contributed to 
the thought and intellectual outlook of his time, the answer 

1 See Das Cattliche. 


A reserve must be made in favour of Seah But this is a subject 
too intricate for the space available. 
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is ready on the instant. He found a materialist and utili- 
tarian philosophy in possession of the field. He threw him-— 
self single-handed against all its forces. He faced them with © 
a raking fire of criticism and contempt. And when the 
smoke of battle had cleared off, it was evident that he had — 
inflicted heavy loss upon the enemy ; and, what is yet more — 
important, that he had compelled his countrymen to re- | 
consider their verdict, to recognize that materialism does 
not suffice to explain the tangled web of our experience, to — 
own that the last word of wisdom was not with the living — 
statue of Condillac, nor with the felicific calculus of Ben- © 
tham. 

It is of course true that a whole generation of poets— 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley—had, in a sense, been — 
before him on the path ; and that no one who, thanks either — 
to instinct or reflection, had comprehended the spirit of their — 
work could possibly have rested content with the materialist 
creed. It is also true that, at least in the field of political 
philosophy and the region of ethics which borders on political — 
philosophy, he had, to a large extent, been anticipated by — 
Burke. But Burke had damaged his cause by placing his — 
genius at the service of political reaction. And the song of 
a poet, however deep its foundation may be laid in thought, — 
can never have the same effect on the multitude as the direct _ 
argument of the thinker. It is, therefore, not unfair to say 
that Carlyle was the first man in this country to throw down — 
a direct challenge to the dominant materialism of his time ; 
or rather—that no injustice may be done to men like Burke ~ 
or Coleridge—that he was the first to do so on grounds 
absolutely disinterested, entirely free from any ulterior ends, — 
whether political or religious. And no one familiar with the ~ . 
facts will deny that the armoury from which he drew his ( 
weapons for the challenge was the ‘transcendental philo- : 
sopby ’, as remodelled and revolutionized by Fichte. ; 

For Kant himself, Carlyle always professed, and mani- 
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} festly felt, the greatest reverence. But it must be confessed 
_ that the sketch of the Kantian philosophy, attempted in the 
second of his Essays, is little better than a travesty of the 
original. And this, unfortunately, is the only passage in 
_which he speaks any length of the man who stands at the 
fountain-head of modern philosophy. It is possible that 
he had learned far more from Kant than would be gathered 
from his exposition. It is certain that he apologizes for 
“the loose and popular manner in which he must here speak 
of these things’; and he was plainly in mortal terror of 
casting his pearls before swine. Yet, when every allowance 
has been made, his account of Kant’s doctrine remains ex- 
tremely superficial and inaccurate. The one definite con- 
ception he seems to have carried away from it is the famous 
distinction between the ‘ understanding ’ and the ‘ reason’ ; 
and his version of that, it is certain, would have been 
vehemently repudiated by Kant. It is, in fact, little better 
than the ‘Coleridgian moonshine’ of which he was to 
make immortal scorn in the Life of Sterling. 

Nevertheless, it is hardly to be believed that he was not 
deeply influenced by Kant ; and that, both on metaphysical 
and on moral grounds. Of all speculative doctrines, there is 

“none which appealed so strongly to the imagination of Carlyle 
as that of the ideality of Space and Time. And this, though 
common to all the great thinkers of Germany, was, ina special 
sense, the property—as it was the discovery—of Kant. In 
default of clear evidence to the contrary, it is therefore natural 
to suppose that it came to Carlyle not through any inter- 
mediate channel, but direct from the source. And never did 
imaginative writer make more magnificent use of a meta- 
physical ideat The same probability meets us when we ask 

for the origin of Carlyle’s theory of duty. It would be strange 
indeed if this owed nothing to the moral theory of Kant 
The noble sternness of the Kritik der praktuschen Vernunft, 
_ + See, in particular, Natural Supernaturalism (Sartor Resartus, 11. viii) 
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and the deep religious feeling which lies behind it, must have 
been as the music of the spheres to such a man as Carlyle : 
a light from heaven to the Puritan who, from first to last, — 
was the ruling spirit within him. And he can hardly have 
failed to see that he had here the reasoned justification of 
a faith which, without such justification, would have been — 
little better than a blind instinct. \ 

In turning from Kant to Fichte we pass at once from sur- 
mise to certainty. If there is one thing clear in the mental 
history of Carlyle, it is the vastness of his debt to Fichte. — 
Whether in the speculative ideas which lay at the base of 
his whole outlook upon life, or in the political theories which, — 
as time went on, came to bulk more and more largely in his 
published writings—whether in Sartor Resartus or in Heroes 
and Hero-worship, whether in the Miscellanies or in Frederick 
—he was always, freely indeed but none the less certainly, — 
building upon Fichte. 

Here, however, a distinction must be made. Carlyle was — 
no trained philosopher. And it is not from the technical — 
writings of Fichte’s earlier days, but from the popular ex- 
positions of his later years, that he drew the materials of his — 
speculative creed. It is not to the Wissenschaftslehre, but — 
to Das Wesen des Gelehriten and other similar writings, that — 
in the main he is indebted. In the case of his political — 
theories—in particular, the doctrine of Hero-worship—it is | 
probable that this statement requires some qualification. a 
The work of Fichte in which that doctrine is stated most — 
clearly and fully is the Staatslehre; and this, although it — 
belongs to the close of his life, can hardly be: described as 
a popular book. It must be remembered, however, on the — 
one hand, that the Staatslehre is far less rigorous in its method 
than the earlier writings; and, on the other hand, that, _ 
though the doctrine of Heroes is more explicitly stated in — 
the Staatslehre than in any other of Fichte’s treatises, it is 
still found—as least in germ and by implication—in the 


i 
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j popular lectures, Das Wesen des Gelehrten and others, which 
we know to have been the main source of Carlyle’s inspira- 
tion. 

On the whole, therefore, it may be said that it was the 
popular rather than the scientific writings of Fichte to which 
Carlyle turned for guidance; and that it was the later, 
rather than the earlier, developments of Fichte’s system that 
‘appealed most strongly both to his reason and his imagina- 
tion. This, indeed, was only to be expected. He had little 
turn, and still less care, for analysis. What he sought was 
a principle which should enable him to read the conflicting 
facts of experience in a new light, to believe that he had 
grasped the unity which lay behind them, above all to win 
a new faith in place of that which he had been driven to 
abandon, and, through that new faith, a new strength for 
action and endurance. 

Now this is just what the earlier system of Fichte—in 
which everything centres, or appears to centre, round the 
individual—waas little likely to supply. Its form is abstruse. 
In matter and substance, it is still hampered by the individu- 
alist preconceptions from which it is struggling to escape. 
On the other hand, the later and more popular treatises put 
into the hands of Carlyle exactly the weapons which he 
required. He found there a creed which, while setting the 
outward world and the facts of outward experience in a quite 
secondary place, at the same time gave them a dignity and 
a religious significance which they had never had for him 
before. He found the laws of natural science presented no 
longer as isolated and independent facts, but as the revela- 
tion of a divine power working in and through them, and 
as discoverable by man only in so far as he himself is a 
higher and more complete revelation of that power, at once | 
a part of the natural order and, in a greater or less degree, 
exalted above it. And in the double light of this creed—in 
the reflected light which it shed upon the outward world no 


— 
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less than in the direct light which it recognized in man him-_ 
self—he found the new faith, and the new motive to action 
and patience, of which he was in search. 

There are two passages of his published works in which — 
Carlyle makes explicit reference to these doctrines. One of 
these occurs’in the Lectures on Heroes (v). The other, which — 
is the earlier and therefore for our purposes the more sig- — 
nificant of the two, is to be found in the essay on The State — 
of German Literature (1827), to which allusion has been made 
so often :— 


“ According to Fichte, there is a “ Divine Idea” pervad- — 
ing the visible Universe, which visible Universe is indeed but 
its symbol and sensible manifestation, having in itself no 
meaning, or even true existence independent of it. To the 
mass of men this Divine Idea of the world lies hidden : 
yet to discern it, to seize it, and live wholly in it, is the con- 
dition of all genuine virtue, knowledge, freedom ; and the 
end, therefore, of all spiritual effort in every age. Literary 
men are the ‘appointed interpreters of this Divine Idea ; 
a perpetual priesthood, we might say, standing forth, genera- 
tion after generation, as the dispensers and living types ot 
God’s everlasting wisdom, to show it in their writings and — 
actions, in such particular form as their own particular — 
times require it in. For each age, by the law of its nature, — 
is different from every other age, and demands a different — 
representation of the Divine Idea, the essence of which is 


the same in all; so that the literary man of one century is 
only by mediation and reinterpretation applicable to the — 
wants of another. But in every century, every man who 
labours, be it in what province he may, to teach othernay 
must first have possessed himself of the Divine Idea, or, at — 
least, be with his whole heart and his whole soul striving 
after it,’ 


The date of this passage enables us to carry back Carlyle’s: 
acquaintance with Fichte to the very beginning of his literary 
career ; to the years immediately following his first venture 
in sdathonehap’ the Life of Schiller, and immediately preceding i 
the composition of his earlier Essays and that of Sartor 


4 
; 
3 
: 
' 


— 


» Miscellanies, i. pp. 68-9. The reference, as Carlyle tells us in Heroes, | 
is to Fichte’s Das Wesen des Gelehrten. 
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Resartus. And as well in the Essays as in Sartor the in- 
fluence of Fichte is apparent. In the former, as Mazzini 
said, ‘ the standard of the Ideal is unfurled at least as boldly ’ 
as in the subsequent, and more ambitious, writings of the 
author; and to those who have any acquaintance with 
German philosophy, the standard under which Carlyle 
fights is manifestly that of Fichte. The same is true, still 
-thore obviously, of Sartor. The doctrine of ‘ the Everlasting 
Yea’, of ‘Natural Supernaturalism’, of ‘ Organic Fila- 
ments ’, of the seen world as the ‘ time-vesture ’ of the un- 
seen and eternal, all these are evidently Carlyle’s version of 
the idealism of Fichte. And these are the doctrines which 
lie at the root of the whole ‘ Philosophy of Clothes’. And, 
however much they may have subsequently sunk beneath 
the surface, they are the doctrines which continued to lie at 
the root of Carlyle’s teaching to the very end. 

That they did sink beneath the surface, must at once be 
admitted. And that his conscience was not quite easy on 
the matter, that he reproached himself with the ‘ difficulty ’ 
he found ‘in getting his poor message ’—‘ things I impera- 
tively need still to say "—‘ delivered to the world in this 
epoch,’ is abundantly clear from an unfinished fragment, to 
which he gave the name of Spiritual Optics, written in 1852, 
and published in his Life. 

‘The effects of optics,’ he writes, ‘in this strange camera 
obscura of our existence are most of all singular. The 
grand centre of the modern revolution of ideas is even this 
—we begin to have a notion that all this’ (i.e. the belief 
in miracles) ‘7s the effect of optics, and that the intrinsic 
fact is very different from our old conception of it. Not 
less “ miraculous ”’, not less divine, but with an altogether 
totally new (or hitherto unconceived) species of divineness ; 
a divineness lying much nearer home than formerly; a 
divineness that does not come from Judaea, from Olympus, 


Asgard, Mount Meru, but is in man himself, in the heart of 
every one born of man.’? 


' Life, ii. pp. 10, 11, 15, 16. 
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The words may be little more than a faint echo of wh 
he had said, a score of years earlier, in Sartor. But the fait 
that lies behind them is the same. And the words themselves. 
suggested as they are in all probability by a famous passage 
of Kant,! are a significant reminder that, in the first instance, 
this faith was drawn from the teaching of Kant and the other 
writers, whether philosophers or poets, of Germany. : 

That Carlyle never succeeded in ‘ getting his poor messe ve 
fully delivered to the world ’"—that he never explained, 
directly and unmistakably, all that, to his own mind, was 
involved in ‘the Exodus from Houndsditch ’"—is deeply to 
be regretted. But the reason is plain. It is that, Sartor 
once completed, he was irresistibly drawn into the more 
pressing problems of practical affairs; that his mind came 
more and more to be fastened upon matters of action and of 
social or political reform.2 These are the problems with 
which he chiefly concerned himself after the first stage of his 
literary career. And on these he has left a mark perhaps 
even deeper than that which he stamped on the more specu-_ 
lative problems with which he started. Can we say that 
here too he was influenced by the Germans ? Is it true that 
in his treatment of social, as of intellectual, questions he 
owed any serious debt to Fichte ? a 

The importance of Carlyle in the history of political and 
social thought is, firstly, that he was among the earliest in 
this country to revolt against the individualist theory of 
society ; and secondly, that incensed by what he regarded 
as the incompetence of democracy, he took refuge in” = 
right of the strong man, the hero, to guide and contro! 
democracy for its good. The former principle is that whiel h 
stands in the forefront of his earlier utterances on these 


* Preface to the second edition of the Kritik der reinen Vernun, , $ 
where Kant compares his own work to that of Copernicus. 

* He may also have been deterred by reluctance to wound the faith o 
others. 
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i matters, those which are to be found in Sartor, and, to some 
extent, in the French Revolution. The latter principle is 


_ that which underlies the whole of his later works, from the 


_ Lectures on Heroes (1840) to Frederick the Great. Round 


these two principles may be grouped all, or nearly all, of 
what Carlyle taught upon political and social matters ; from 


his onslaught on individualist economics to his defence of 


negro slavery and his attack on parliamentary government 
or the extension of the franchise. 

Now it is manifest that in these questions any writer— 
and Carlyle, with his strong passions and keen sense of 
picturesque detail, perhaps more than most—must of neces- 
sity be more closely bound by the accidents of local circum- 
stance than he would be in dealing with purely speculative 
problems. It follows that any foreign influence must work 
in a more indirect manner, that its effects cannot be expected 
to show themselves so openly, in the one case as in the other. 
This being understood, the strange thing is not that the 
influence of Fichte should be so hard, but that it should be 
so easy, to trace in the political writings of Carlyle. In fact, 
to any one who is in the secret, the voice of Fichte may be 


_heard in them from beginning to end. We confine ourselves 


to the two cardinal principles indicated above. 

The history of the two men in this matter offers a curious 
resemblance. Fichte, as will be manifest to any one who 
reads his early work in defence of the French Revolution 
(1793), had started from the most extreme form of individu- 
alism. But deeper thought, and the gradual widening of 
his speculative outlook, had brought him step by step to 
principles the very opposite of those with which he had 
begun. The stages by which this change was brought about 
may be traced in a succession of remarkable writings, of 
which the most crucial are the Grundlage des Naturrechts 
(1796) and the Staatslehre, published in 1813, after the author’s 
death. The former marks the beginning of his emancipa- 
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tion from the individualist theory; the latter, its com- | 
pletion. And between them fall two treatises of a more 
popular nature : Die Grundlage des gegenwirtigen Zeitalters . 
(1804-6) and the famous Reden an die deutsche Nation 
(1807-8). It is in the two last and in the Staatslehre that — 
Fichte works out the collectivist theory which replaced the — 


individualism of his youth.t 


Much the same ground was traversed by Carlyle. It is 


clear that he too started as an individualist. And he too, 
though more rapidly than Fichte, broke roughly with the 


tradition in which he had been reared. The original im- — 


pulse to this change came, in all probability, less from any 


outward influence than from his own reflection and the con- — 


dition of the time. He had the keenest eye for social 
wrongs ; and the moment he began to think seriously on 
such subjects, it must have been abundantly clear to him 
that, great as were the services which it had rendered to 
men, the worst wrongs of all—the enslavement of labour to 
capital, for example—were just the wrongs which individu- 
alism was powerless to cure. It may be doubted, moreover, 


a 


whether so masterful a spirit could ever have heartily — 


recognized such merits as the individualist theory can fairly 


claim. Both by temper and by social sympathy, therefore, — 


it is probable that, even apart from external influences, 


Carlyle would ultimately have been driven from the camp of 


the individualist reformers. But the same argument would 
hold good of his metaphysical and religious convictions. 
Yet there we have seen that the change, to which he was 
doubtless impelled by temperament, was unquestionably 


both hastened and guided by the influence of the Germans. 


The probability, therefore, is that in political theory, as in 
other matters, external influence—and once again, the in- 


* There is a translation of Fichte’s Popular Works by W. Smith (Tribner). 


It contains The Nature of the Scholar, The Vocation of Man, and The Way 


to the Blessed Life, 


) “rs ; 
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; ! fluence of the Germans—was an important factor. And 
- considering that, of all the philosophers Fichte was the one 
who appealed most strongly to Carlyle, considering that 
_ political speculation bulks far more largely in his work 
than in that of any contemporary writer, considering finally 
that he is a shining instance of the change from individualism 
to the opposite theory which Carlyle himself was busily 
working out, we can hardly be wrong in inferring that the 
influence of Fichte was a vital element in the process. 

More than an inference this can hardly be. For the 
collectivism of Carlyle in its earlier form—that which appears 
in Sartor—has little, or nothing, that is distinctive. And it 
_ would be hazardous to see in it any trace of the doctrines 
which are peculiar to Fichte. When, however, we turn to 
the more distinctive theory of his later years, the matter is 
beyond possibility of doubt. The doctrine of Heroes was 
drawn direct from Fichte. The proof of this will be clear 
to any one who reads between the lines of Das Wesen des 
Gelehrten It is written large in the more systematic ex- 
position of the Staatslehre. 

_ A reference to the argument of the latter, enforced by the 
quotation of one passage from it, will set this beyond dis- 
pute. Having established the principle that the State exists 
only for the planting and growth of the ‘ empire of freedom ’, 
and having defined freedom as ‘ obedience to the law of 
Right * or the ‘ moral law’, understood not as a law given 
from without but as a vital principle gradually unfolding 
itself from within, Fichte is led to ask: By what means is 
the law of Right to be established? is it possible that it 
should be founded without compulsion? and, if not, how 
is it to be reconciled with the ‘ empire of freedom’? Let it 
_be assumed, he urges, that compulsion is indispensable to 
the establishment of the law of Right. Such compulsion 
may be, and is, contrary to the instinctive will, the ‘ natural 


bs * See Lecture viii: Vom Regenten. 
1119 N 
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freedom ’, of the isolated individual. But this, so far from 
being contrary to his rational will, his true freedom, is in — 
truth the very means of securing them; and it is the only © 
means. It is not until the reign of order is established—and 
established it can never be save by compulsion—that the — 
rational will finds the conditions which are necessary to its — 
growth. In applying compulsion, therefore, we are replac- ¥ 
ing the false freedom by the true. We are not thwarting, 

but fostering, the rational will ; and that is the only will of . 
which it is right to take account, 


” 


‘Our opponents,’ he continues, ‘speak of the natural — 
man, and the natural, instinctive will. But this will has © 
absolutely no right to give itself outward expression. It — 
must be suppressed wherever it shows itself; and every © 
man who has the power has the right to carry out this sup- 
pression. Outward Right must be established by force. But 
the freedom of the inner will must be trained and disciplined — 
to recognize the truth. The will to accept the Right must — 
be built up in the conscience of every individual. — 4 

“To compel men to a state of Right, to put them under — 
the yoke of Right by force is not only the right, but the 
sacred duty, of every man who has the knowledge and the 
power. In case of need, one single man has the right and — 


duty to compel the whole of mankind ; for to that which is ~ 


contrary to Right they have, as against him, no right and ) 
no freedom. 

“He may compel them to. Right. For Right is an idea, 
absolute, definite, of universal validity ; an idea which they j 
all ought to have, and which they all will have, so soon as — 
they are raised to his level. This idea, in the meantime, he ~ 


has in the name of them all, as their representative, in virtue — 


of the grace of God which works in him. The truth of this j 


idea he must take upon his own conscience. He is the — 


Master, armed with compulsion and appointed by God.’ + 


Here is the doctrine of the heaven-sent Hero with a ven- 4 
geance. ail that Carlyle had to do was to strip it of the | 


Fichte surrounded it ; to translate it from the language, aa a 


+ Staatslehre; Fichte’s Werke, I. iv, p. 436. 
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the ‘theatre’ to that of the ‘ market-place ’ and the pulpit, 
to adorn it with a wealth of passionate imagery and to apply 
it to the conditions of his own time and his own country. 
_ To this task he devoted all the powers of his genius; and 
the result was to give the doctrine a popularity which Fichte 
himself could hardly have foreseen. No doubt, the work of 
Carlyle was aided by circumstances. But the circumstances 
also, no less than the doctrine which they were taken to 
illustrate, were furnished, appropriately enough, by Germany. 
And if, in a country where conditions were favourable, a man 
of “ blood and iron’ had not arisen to put Carlyle’s theories 
into action, it may be doubted whether they would ever 
have won the hearing which, for some years, they enjoyed. 
In another, and far more offensive, form they have come to 
life again in our own day. And the doctrine of the Ueber- 
mensch, the superior person, has not even the merit of 
' originality. But it would be the grossest injustice to hold 
either Carlyle, or his master, responsible for the sophistries 
of Nietzsche. 
Carlyle was not slow to acknowledge the debt he owed 
' to Fichte. Of no man, with the possible exception of 
Goethe, has he spoken with such warmth, or with a glow | 
_ of sincerity so unmistakable. Here are his words, as they 
stand in the first writing which gave any true notion of his 
powers: ‘Above all, the “mysticism” of Fichte might 
astonish us. The cold, colossal, adamantine spirit, standing 
erect and clear, like a Cato Major among degenerate men ; 
fit to have been the teacher of the Stoa, and to have dis- 
coursed of Beauty and Virtue in the groves of Academe! 
Our reader has seen some words of Fichte: are those like 
words of a mystic?! We state Fichte’s character, as it is 
| known and admitted by men of all parties among the Ger- 
| mans, when we say that so robust an intellect, a soul so 
calm, so lofty, so massive and immovable, has not mingled 
F 1 They are the words quoted on p. 188, 
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in philosophical discussion since the time of, Luther. We — 
figure his motionless look, had he heard this charge of a 
mysticism. For the man rises before us, amid contradiction 4 
and debate, like a granite mountain amid clouds and wind. — 
Ridicule of the best that could be commanded has been 
already tried against him; but it could not avail. What 
was the wit of a thousand wits to him? The cry of a thou- 
sand choughs assaulting that old cliff of granite : seen from 
the summit, these, as they winged the midway air, showed 
scarce so gross as beetles, and their cry was seldom even 
audible. Fichte’s opinions may be true or false; but his 
character, as a thinker, can be slightly valued only by such 
as know it ill; and as a man approved both by action and 
suffering, in his life and in his death, he ranks with a class of — 
men who were common only in better ages than ours.’} 
The praise is the more honourable because, from Carlyle, 
it was so rare. In one sense, it is the praise of the disciple. 
In another and a truer sense, it is the praise that can be 7 
offered only by equal to equal. And it is well that, in clos- 
ing, we should remind ourselves that this is so. Carlyle — 
may have learned from Fichte, he may have learned from 
Goethe. But, in the last resort, he is the man who has seen 
the vision with his own eyes ; who has drawn the water not — 
from the pitchers of other men, but direct from the source. _ 


C. E. VAUGHAN, — 


i 


1 State of German Literature : Miscellanies, i. pp. 89-90. 4 § 
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